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DISCUSS AFFAIRS 
IN SUBURBAN FIELD 


Exchange Holds Largely Attended Meet- 
ing and Hears Reports of 
Agency Violations. 











SPECIAL 


‘AUTHORIZES ENVOY. | 


Two Offending Agents Promise to be | 
Good—Certain Companies Alleged 
Still to be in Violation. | 


Though by no means lacking in| 
interest the meeting of the Suburban | 
Fire Insurance Exchange held in this | 
city on Tuesday, failed signally to pro-| 
duce the results expected of it. The! 
situation in the territory is still critical, | 
and as one of the speakers at the| 
gathering said, “unless the conditions 
complained of are improved within | 
thirty days the life of the “pened 
will be seriously threatened.” 

The attendance at the gathering was | 
unusually large, many company execu- | 
tives not usually present putting in 
appearance in response to a special | 
appeal issued by “a friendly organiza- 
tion.” 

The troubles of the Exchange are! 
caused mainly by the alleged violation 
of the rule governing the appointment 
of head suburban agents; the conten- | 
tion of the critics being that many of| 
those now holding agents commissions | 
are primarily brokers and thus in-| 
eligible to write policies. 

While several companies have taken 
up their local offices held to be in 
violation, others have thus far refused 
to do so, maintaining that the appoint- 
ments were made in perfect good faith 
and the certificates of authority there- 
of had been approved by the executive 
committee of the Exchange. 

Representatives of three general 
agencies charged with rule violations 
were questioned sharply upon the floor 
at Tuesday’s gathering; two of the 
number finally promising to closely in- 
vestigate the complaints made against 
them, and if found at fault to make 
prompt and proper correction. 

One of the foremost of the managers 
volunteered to see a leading company 
regarding certain of its suburban 
agencies, the validity of which are 
challenged, and was hopeful of success 
in his mission. 

The payments of excess commissions, 
which a short time ago was the chief 
source of worriment in the field, has 
become wholly secondary to the agency 
appointment evil, which latter must be 
speedily and satisfactorily remedied if 
the integrity of the Suburban Fire In- 
surance Exchange is to be observed. 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Notwithstanding a wholly unwarranted insinuation to the 





contrary which appeared on the editorial page of the 
September issue of the American Agency Bulletin, 


The Home does not approve, practice or permit over- 





head writing, and every agent of The Home knows it. 








ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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and Mercantile 


Insurance Co. 


Established 1809 


Since 1806, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United 


States, 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired 
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WOULD you recognize opportunity if you 
met it face to face? Some people don’t. 
It you are alive, on the job and anxious to 


succeed, write us. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 


DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


W. C. BALDWIN 


PRESIDENT 
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| Assets Increased in Three Years Nearly 
Fifty Per Cent. and Business 
Thirty Per Cent. 


EXAMINED BY NEW JERSEY DEP’T, 


Company Commended by Examiners 
Who Allow More Than Claimed— 
Details of Report. 


An examination of The Prudential by 
the Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance of New Jersey has just been com- 
shows the re 
markable growth of the company since 
three 
the outset of the report, 


pleted, and the ieport 


the last previous examination 
years ago. At 
examiners who conducted 
the work, David Parks Fackler and 
Edward B. Fackler, said: 

“The Company has grown re! 


the special 


narka- 
bly in all respects since the last exam- 
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“The company’s dealings with policy- 
holders appear to have been reas ynable 
and equitable. The fact that while the 
amount paid for death claims has 
shown an average yearly increase of 
over ten per cent. in the last thr-o 
years, the amount of resisted claims in- 
creased on the average only about tive 
per cent., seems to indicate a disposi- 
tion on the part of the officers to pay 
all just death ciaims promptly Al 
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complaints made to the Department of 
Banking and Insurance since the time 
of the last examination were reviewed 
and no reason was found to criticize 
the Company’s actions or attiude.” 
Comparative Exhibit. 

The results of the investigation of 
the assets and liabilities are shown 
below in a comparative exhibit (busi- 
ness written basis): 


Admitted Assets 
Real Estate, at market values ........ 


Mortgage Loans, all first liens ....... 
Rs GANS o.nas ee cseccccbceseens 
ee ON ONO vicicinnercdecbscceus 
Bonds and stocks, at market values .. 
Cash on hand and in banks .......... 
Interest and rent due and accrued ... 


PME + dts avahicyl ea Gon. a halal wale a mei 
Liabilities, Surplus and Other Funds. 
PE TORSPVE co icccccccdeccsccscesevseve 
Liability on supplementary contracts.. 
Liability on cancelled policies ........ 
Policy claims pending ..... bbingd eauis 
Premiums paid in advance .........-. 
Unearned interest and rent paid in advance. 
Commissions and current bills payable 
Taxes due Or accrued ......ceccccece es 
Policy dividend liabilities ........... 


Fund to increase industrial reserve.. 
CEM Viscwuiwkestetweswonnns 


COMERE GONE ic ccccccssccccersases rs 
CED °3.5.640eteecssceeeeeneue cooeue 
TE cvbheovadiwscnesewseetuees sows 


The Company's mortgage loans num- 
ber 15,664 and amount to $73,424,091.65. 
Concerning these the report says: 
“Both in number and amount these 
are not far from double what they were 
at the time of the previous examina- 
tion.” 

Good Results in Loans. 

A careful verification of the mort- 
gage loans was made and the report 
continues: 

“The general soundness of the Com- 
pany’s loans on mortgage is shown by 
the fact that the Company has suffered 
no loss whatever in the settlement of 
any loan foreclosed in the last three 
years and also by the fact that of the 
interest due on mortgages for the year 
1912 less than $1.70 out of each $100 
was unpaid on December 31, and less 
than one-third of the unpaid interest 
had been due for over a month.” 

At the close of business last year 
the Prudential had policy loans num- 
bering more than 131,600 such loans 
being for a total of $20,747,952.87. 
Collateral loans amount to $2,766,500, 
which is a considerable reduction since 
the previous examination when they 
were 60 per cent. more in amount. All 
these loans were found to be ~mply 
secured by proper securities in the 
Compatv’s vault, having market values 
which are in no case less than 21 per 
cent. in excess of the amount of the 
loan, and on the average were found 
to be nearly 50 per cent. in excess. 

An examination of the holdings of 


ery 20,747,952.87 
same 158,676,691.50 


enced 22,832,005.79 


Stee $291,755,386.06 


bonds and stocks showed that The Pru-' 
dential had bonds to the par value of 
$160,383,491.91 which was an increase 
of nearly one-half since the previous 
examination. The stocks held have a 
market value of $5,669,895. The Com- 
pany has been a large investor in the 
bonds of the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey and concerning 





Company’s Examination 

Statement. Statement. 
eccces $18,193,970.02 19,673,572.00 | 
eet 73,424,091.65 73,424,091.65 
ee ¢ 2,766,500.00 2,766,500.00 


20,748,142.30 
158,679.811.50 








a. 8,427,528.27 8,409,805.79 
nescid 3,591,249.15 3,587,251.82 | 
Gerkniial 5,927,402.60 5,926,995.94 
initia $291,755,386.06 $293,216,171.00 
re. $227,358,142.00 $227,356,396.00 
jade 949,959.13 949,959.13 | 
peubes 476,442.00 476,319.00 | 
ronan’ 1,223,756.74 1,126,214.46 
Ae 904,775.23 904,775.23 | 
548,857.33 543,857.33 | 
bandas 240,977 39 240,977.39 | 
hasnt 1,654,315.22 1,654,315.22 | 
eee 32,370,136.95 32,270,136.95 
al 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.0C | 
eee 201,018.28 201,018.28 | 
picnine 2,000,000.00 2,000,000.00 | 


24,392,202.01 
$293,216,171.00 


the holdings of these securities the re-' 
port says: } 
“As some suggestions have been 
made that the Company might be in-| 
vesting too largely in the bonds of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey and its affiliated companies, these 
holdings were listed and examined. It 
was found that the Company held $19,- 
595,500 of various issues out of a total 
ef $135,078,397 of those issues outstand- 
ing. The Prudential’s holdings were 
thus about 14% per cent. of the total 
of those issues. The market value of 
these bonds owned by the Company 
were found to be $17,745,280 which was 
11.60 per cent. of the market values of 
all its bonds and 6.09 per rent. of the 
admitted assets shown in the annual 
statement of the Company: ueither of 
these percentages seems excessive.” 


14 Per Cent. of All New Jersey Risks. 


Concerning the net reserve which 
amounted to $227,356,396, the report 
says: 

“Because of the relatively great size 
of this item, much attention was de- 
voted to testing the correctness of the 
Company’s report of its insurance in 
force, upon which the Department’s 
reserve calculations were based. As 
in many other respects, the Company’s 
two departments, Industrial and Ordi- 
nary, needed to be separately examined | 
in this connection. | 

(Continued on page 7.) 





Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


J. S. RICE, President HOUSTON, TEXAS J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


OUR RECORD 


COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 1909 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





GROSS ASSETS (paid-for basis) 
Dec. 31, 1909 $655,004.93 $992,000.00 
Dec. 31, 1910 1,057,016.02 5,352,260.00 
Dec. 31, 1911 1,128,912.85 10,057,028.00 
Dec. 31, 1912 1,306,689.41 14,859,856.00 


August 31,1913 1,441,027.98 20,687,142.00 





FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
O. S. CARLTON, Vice-President - - HOUSTON, TEXAS 








The State Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Not The Oldest--Not Th: Largest--Just The Best 





TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited With The State of indiana For The Sole Protection of 
Policyholders 





Good Territory and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 
«‘Do Things ”’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, 2nd Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


———— © F —_____—_—__ 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
..«- PROGRESSIVELY SUCCESSFUL... 


January 1, 1913 
Assets - e ‘ b. 
Liabilities . - ° . 


$40,824,834.55 
37,768,198.59 


$3,056,635.96 


$22,831,849.00 
$160,951,604 00 





Surplus Mass. Standard e e 


Insurance Issued, 1912 - ° 
Insurance In Force’ - . e 


The year 1912 was the most successful in the history of the State Mutual 
That means successful agents. 


Only the highest grade men considered. 
EDGAR C. FOWLER, Superintendent of Agencies 








Unexcelled Service To Policyholders 








For Fifty-three Years Characterizes 


$48,205,861.37 
6,500,332.94 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


1912—ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 


Assets (January 1, 1913) : ; 
Surplus and Dividend Funds . 
Insurance in Force (Paid for basis) 


Liabilities ; . . » . 
New Insurance paid for ‘ ‘ 
° ; $138,615,233.00 


$41,705,528.43 
18,048,969.00 


The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PROGRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal provisions and 
guaranteed values, and the premiums are low. 

PRODUCERS can obtain ATTRACTIVE AGENCY CONTRACTS for exclusive territory with the COMPANY DIRECT, 
by addressing HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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MANY LOANS CAN BE AVOIDED 


USUALLY USED TO PAY PREMIUM. 








Investigation by Fidelity Mutual Life 
Shows Trivial Reasons—Many 


Dissuaded. 





The great increase in the amounts of 
policy loans has been the subject of 
much concern to all companies and has 
been widely discussed by prominent 
company officers, insurance supervising 
cfficials and others. In times of busi- 
ness depression there has been a mark- 
ed increase in policy loans, but the 
tendency to borrow on life insurance 
has been growing until it has ceased 
to be mainly confined to those periods 
of business recession. It is regarded 
as a constant and growing danger to 
the business. 

Recently the Fidelity Mutual Life 
made an investigation of policy loans in 
its various offices with some very il- 
luminating results. The company came 
to the following general conclusions: 

1. That a great many borrowing pol- 
icyholders would not borrow if the 
thought were not suggested to them. 

2. That the full value often is bor- 
rowed when a less amount would suf- 
fice. 

3. That inability to meet a current 
premium is very often the primary rea- 
son for seeking a loan—a course al- 
together unnecessary. 

4. That agents, cashiers, and head 
office attaches have it within their power 
ruaterially to reduce the number and 
amount of new loans by the intelligent 
application of tact and good salesman- 
chip. 

In thirty-six recent cases under ob- 
servation in one office, where loan was 
requested, tactful handling satisfied 
twenty-nine of the intending borrow- 
ers that it would be unwise to mort- 
cage their insurance protection—in- 
quiry developed the fact that they were 
borrowing to meet a current premium 

that the Company would gladly 
bridge them over the emergency by 
accepting a note settlement. To many 
of them it was quite a surprise that 
the Company showed so much interest. 
They knew that their policy contract 
cid not grant them this privilege, and 
therefore sought what appeared to be 
their only way out—a loan against the 
policy. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt that 


there are thousands of loans on the 
books that got there from no better 
reason than this. The right kind of 


handling when the loan was contem- 
plated, and there would have been a 
temporary extension of time for premi- 
um payment instead of a permanent 
ircumbrance; the policyholder would 
have a higher appreciation of the Com- 


pany service, and would be better 
satisfied with his contract. 

Even in legitimate cases, where there 
is a real emergency to be met, and the 
policyholder feels he must fall back on 
his life insurance, it does not follow 
that he needs or wants his entire bor- 
rowing value. Often the full value is 
taken simply because the Company 
representative handling the case helps 
the policyholder to reach that conclu- 
sion. 





COLUMBUS SECURITIES CASE UP. 





Referee Holds Hearing in Camden on 
Oct. 29—Try to Compromise 
on Litigation. 





The status of the Columbus Securi- 
ties Co. and the Interstate Holding 
Co. will depend on developments at a 
hearing to be held before Referee S. 
Conrad Ott at Camden, N. J., October 
29. There will be an effort to com- 
promise pending legislation between 
the companies, and the conditions of 
the compromise are given in the Ref- 
eree’s notice which follows: 

“Notice is hereby given that the 
trustee herein has filed with the under- 
signed Referee a petition asking for an 
order authorizing him to compromise 
a suit now pending between said 
trustee and the Interstate Holding Co., 
by the payment by the said Interstate 
Holding Co. to said trustee the sum of 
$400 in cash and to deliver to said 
trustee two thousand shares of stock 
of the Columbus Securities Co. now in 
the possession of the said Interstate 
Holding Co., and to release all claims 
and demands of the said Interstate 
Holding Co. against the said Columbus 
Securities Co.; the said trustee to 
thereupon deliver to the said Inter- 
state Holding Co., or its nominee, all 
the shares of stock of the said Inter- 
state Holding Co. in the possession of 
the said trustee, to wit, 2,666 2-3 
shares. 

“Further notice is hereby given that 
there will be a meeting of the credit- 
ors herein, at the office of the Referee, 
in the Security Trust Building, 301 
Market street, Camden, N. J., on the 
twenty-ninth day of October, 1913, at 
the hour of eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, at which time reasons for and 
against the granting of the prayer of 
the said petition will be heard. 





NORTHWESTERN MAKES BIG GAIN 





Wrote Nearly $100,000,000 in Nine 
Months—Average Policy Amounts 
to $2,500. 





During the nine months elapsed of 


the present year, the ‘Northwestern 
Mutual Life has written $99,260,000 
paid for business. The business in 


the first quarter amounted to $28,528,- 
000. A report made at the regular 
quarterly meeting of the company 
shows that the average policy amounts 


PLAN FINE INITIAL MERTING 


UNDERWRITERS OPEN’ SEASON. 


New York Association has Star Speak- 
ers in Winslow ‘Russell and 
G. W. Johnston. 


The Life Underwriters Association 
of New York expect a record turn out 
of members at the dinner Tuesday 
evening which will open the season for 
the Association. A strong card of at- 
traction is offered in the two speakers 
for the evening and those who were 
unable to attend the Atlantic City Con- 
vention of the National Association 
will have the benefit of the talk on 
“Greater Efficiency” by Winslow Rus- 
sell, superintendent of agencies for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, who made a hit 
at Atlantic City when he spoke on this 
subject and got a big ovation. The 
other speaker is George W. Johnston, 
of the Johnston & Collins Co., New York, 
three times winner of the prize essay 
contest of the National Association who 
will discuss “Creative Soliciting, Rather 
Than Competitive.” 

The meeting will be held at Mur- 
ray’s, Forty-second street, six o’clock 
Tuesday. In announcing the initial 
meeting of the season President Ed- 
ward said in a letter to members: 

“There is a great treat in store for 
the members of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, at the first 
Fall meeting and dinner, to be held 
on Tuesday evening, October 28, at six 
o’clock, at Murray’s, 228 West 42nd 
street, New York. 

“Winslow Russell, superintendent of 
agencies of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, will speak to us on 
‘Greater Efficiency. His address de- 
livered at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion, was, without question, the great 
inspiration of the National Association 
meeting, and every one who heard his 
talk at that meeting received enthu- 
siasm and help therefrom which will 
result in greater production and great- 
er efficiency on the part of all his hear- 
ers. Not only should every manager 
attend, but every soliciting agent in 
New York city should come and re- 
ceive the message which Mr. Russell 
will deliver. 

“George W. Johnston of our own As- 
sociation, the winner of the Calef Lov- 
tag Cup, will read his prize essay en- 
titled: ‘Creative Soliciting Rather 
Than Competitive Soliciting.’ 

“The cost of the dinner will be only 
$1.50 and business clothes will be the 
order of the evening. The meeting 
has been called at an early hour so 
that we may all Sasi away . or to our 


to $2,500. The expenditures during 
the nine months included the follow- 
ing sums: 

ee ee $8,447,210.97 
Matured endowments . 2,382,619.26 
_ RE epee pee 8,992,359.24 


= 


respective homes, without cutting 
short the needed night’s rest. The 
meeting will be concluded not later 
than 10 o'clock. 

“No life insurance man can afford 
to miss this occasion. Please fill out 
the enclosed postal to-day and mail it 
to the secretary.” 





POLICY RETURNS TWICE ITS COST. 





Mutual Life Pays Claim Which Show- 
ed Remarkable Earnings In 





Fifty Years. 
The Mutual Life recently paid a 
claim under a policy on the life of 


Frederick W. Ives of Meridan, Conn., 
which revealed a remarkable experi- 
ence, netting the policy nearly $500 
more than twice its cost to the policy- 
holder. 

Over sixty years ago Mr. Ives took 
out a policy in the Mutual Life for 
$1,000. This contract called for an 
anpual premium of $19.30. There was 
no stipulation concerning dividends it 
being a simple contract calling for 
annual premiums and providing that 
the face of the policy would be paid 
on the death of the insured. In 1853 
the Company declared the first dividend 
on this policy, amounting to $38.53; 
another in 1858; another in 1863; and 
in 1866 and each year thereafter the 
company paid dividends on the policy. 

Mr. Ives paid each year’s premium 
in full and in cash which gave it its 
full earning power and resulted in an 
interesting growth in the value of the 
policy. As a death claim for instance 
instead of receiving from the company 
the face value of the policy, $1,000, 
Mr. Ives heirs received in addition the 
sum of $1,879 in the form of dividend 
additions making a total of $2,879. 

The paid up additional insurance of 
$1,879 was augmented by a post-mor- 
tem dividend of $15.45. This sum is 
the same proportion of the dividend 
which would have been paid October 
19, 1918 if the insured had survived 
that date, as the time from the last 
policy anniversary to the date of death 
is of one year. In other words it is 
an “interim” cash dividend for the 
duration of the policy in the policy 
year of death. This $15.45 being de- 
ducted from the total premiums paid 
brings the net cost down to $1,200.45. 


A history of the policy follows: 

No. 9004; issued Oct. 19, 1850; $1,000; 
life plan; annual premium $19.30. 
Original insurance .......... $1,090.00 
Dividend additions declared on 

ME. -et0n6esndédkeweebnuss 1,879.00 

Amount of claim paid by 

a eee $2,879.00 
63 annual premiums 

sw sesisa¥.ne eens $1,215.90 
Less cash post-mortem 

GEVEGOME cc vcncscec 15.45 


Net amount of premiums paid$1,200.45 


Return over cost ........... $1,678.55 





Established 1899 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
H. M. WOOLLEN, President 








Assets over 





NON-PARTICIPATING 
Preliminary Statement Dec. 31, 














Insurancein Forceover . . . .« 
Increase (paid for basis) over. . . 
Increase 1912 over i 
Deposited with Auditor of State for security of Policvholders over 3, 370, ooo 
Increase 1912over . . . « -« 


1912. 


$33,650,000 
4,461,000 
3,550,000 
"350, ooo 


382, ,364 
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“WAY I BEGAME A LIFE AGENT” 


MANY STARTED AS PART TIMERS. 








Canvass of Field Force Gives Interest- 
ing Light on Much Discussed 
Agency Question. 


One of the most discussed agency 
questions is the desirmbility of em- 
ploying part-time men. There is a 
great difference of opinion among the 
leaders in the business on this matter 


and both sides present evidence to 
show that their stand is the right 
one. Some very interesting facts 


were presented by A. A. Drew, super- 





life insurance? 





THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





Intendent of agents ot the Mvioal REDUCES NRT COST FOR 1944 


Benefit Life before the recent conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Atlantic City; in 
which he cited the case of a young 
member of the company’s field force 
who became a remarkable success 
after a brief period as a part time man. 
The experience of this agent was given 
in detail in The Eastern Underwriter 
of September 25. 
‘For the purpse of deciding this ques- 
tion the Fidelity Mutual Life made a 
canvass of its field force and it was 
found that 42% per cent. of the agents 
strated as part time men. A tabulation 
of the information secured in response 
to the company’s questions follows: 


Occupation before entering Did you start as whole or , What prompted you to enter the 
part time man? 


life insurance business? 


Expected greater opportunity. 


Merchant ....cccccccceess Part-time ..ccccscccses op 
Bookkeeper ......-++-++++> PeetGOE .occicacsnsy Greater opportunities. 
Railroad Agent .......-- ee ere a ee Desire for increased income. 
Teacher and Accountant..|As Cashier at Branch Suggestion of a Fidelity 
CR osavatewescas | Agent. 
Teacher and Supt. of Part-time with Real To make it life work—to se- 
ON ECO REE ee) NS, is scccaemunes | cure future income. 

CS WEEE cn ccciccsucas Part-time .............| Result of my part-time work. 

In School .........+--e0- Part-time .......0eee- \Opportunity indicated by con- 
clusion to try out as whole- 
time for one year. 

Student ......cscescsecee- Clerk in Branch Office..My desire for future better- 
ment. f 

Office and Traveling...... Part-time . 2.02 cccccces | Desire to remain at home 
| with family. 

TORE: isin ccavnsesccssere Part-time ......eeeeees Desire to increase my income. 

Local Fire Agency........ Part-time ...0.ccoesses I liked the work, and really 
| felt that the business was 
| suited to me and I to the 

business. 

Scohol Teacher .......... Part-time ....ccccoccces Employment during vacation. 

LW BURTON 2. cccvcccses Cashier and Book-| Because I could make money 

keeper in  Branch|now, and hope to save some. 
Office. 

Fire Insurance .......... Part-time --++++/The possibilities of the busi- 
} ness. 

Physician ......-cssecevee Part-time .......0+6-- |Greater opportunity. 

Retail Music Business Whole-time ........-- |Suggested by a General 
| Agent. 

Machinist ..cccccsccccees Whole-time .........- |Shop burned down and was 
| solicited by an agent to go 
jin business. 

DNL SWeacuwawicnaas Whole-time ........+- i\Desire to enter larger and 

better field of work. 

Salesman, Grocery firm..| Whole-time ........--| Because the field of oppor- 
tunity is unlimited. 

Cashier National Bank ...| Whole-time .......... |Have wanted to do so for 
years. 

Wholesale Coal and Ice..; Whole-time .......... An opportunity to develop 
initiative and to work out- 
side in the air and sun- 

shine. 

Traveling Salesman ..| Whole-time .........-. I felt sure that I could make 


Stenographer ............ Whole-time 
Manager Dry Goods Store, Whole-time 


Insurance and Real Estate, Whole-time 


Teaching Mathematics 


a College W hole-time 


Assistant Treasurer 


Insurance Co. W hole-time 


W hole-time 


influenced by a successful 
Underwriter. 

Fire Insurance .......... WROSIING | 5 ies sinc cia |The future. 

Clothing Business. ...... WHOS TIIMG osccccuwes |Desire to increase earnings 
and to feel that I would be 
remunerated for all the 
work I cared to do. 

Banking, 17 years ....... All-time—resigned a|Believed I could make more 

$5,000 per year; than $5,000, and have done 
position. it. 

Clerk and Broker ....... oh a |“Broke.” 

OE 8bocs cneasesnesces Wholetime .......... | Prospects. 

OOP MEARS «oi cscs cases NPONNEEED: Wiaccecces | Money. | 

A Oe ee ee oe WROOEIRO 2o6ciccces |Have always liked the busi- 

| ness, and felt that I could 
| make a successful agent. 

Traveling Salesman ..... Whole-time .......... |The influence of a friend who | 

| was an insurance man. 
ee en Whole-time .......... |Success of a school mate. 

Cafe Proprietor ......... Whole-time .......... Prospects of larger income 


more money, and that I 
woud be virtually in busi- 
ness for myself. 


st eee eeeee Possibility of bettering my- 
self. 
tee e ee eeee Don’t recall the real moving 


cause, but I’m glad I made 
the choice. 

financial 
less con- 


greater 
and 


Desire for 
opportunity 
fining work. 

Saw that the agents were 
making more money than 
the department heads on 
the inside. 

To better my conditions and 





and higher calling in busi- 
ness. 





JOHN HANCOCK’S NEW DIVIDENDS 


Conservative Old Boston Company May 
Make Even Further Distribu- 
tions to Policyholders. 


In this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer is reproduced the new dividend 
scale of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston, to apply to policies in 1914. 
There are some notable net cost re- 
sults shown in this scale which are 
highly creditable to the management 
of the Company and should be doubly 
gratifying to its policyholders, because 
the Company has always been most 
conservative and made its distribu- 
tions of surplus only after all contin- 
gencies had been liberally taken care 
of in the complete protection of pol- 
icyholders. 

Notwithstanding the excellent pro- 
visions for 1914, there seems to be 
every reason for believing that still 
greater dividend distributions may be 
looked for in the near future. In an 
announcement of the new scale, the 
Company says: 

“It should perhaps be said that this 
formula as adopted is amply justified 
by conditions and by the Company’s 
experience and results, and that the 
increasingly favorable showing of ex- 
pense ratios warrants the assumption 
that no strain will be experienced in 
providing for the surplus distributions 
as apportioned, but that on the other 
hand a combination of the present 
favorable condition will suggest fur- 
ther possibilities in the future.” 





BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT RISKS. 





Statistics For First Year Showed Over 
Half a Million Claims For 


Benefits. 

The report for the first vear of the 
operation of the unemployment insur- 
ance law under which provision is 
made during periods of unemployment 
and illness for the great body of em- 
ployes in the United Kingdom shows 
tha 2.508.939 unemplovment hooks 
were issued; 559,021 claims for benefit 
were filed; 400,000 individual working 
men claimed benefits’ under the act; 


774.494 payments were made; the total 
722; the 


9 


benefits paid aggregated $1,150, 
Traveling Salesman Whole-time 


Farming and Teaching Whole-time 
R. R. Clerk, and Cashier 
Life Ins. Co. 


Whole-time 


W hole-time 
Whole-time 


Druggist 
Railroad 


Business 
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lowest payment for any one week was 
$23,359, and the highest $93,436; the 
year’s gross income amounted to $11,- 
039,168; at the close of the year there 
Was an invested balance of $7,835,065; 
the maximum of unemployed falling 
within the provisions of the act was 
118,000; and the minimum 67,000. 

Of the total annual income derived 
under the insurance act, the employevs 
and workmen contributed about three. 
quarters and the State one-quarter. In 
a large proportion of cases the unem- 
ployment was very short, 30 per cent. 
falling within the waiting week during 
which no claim could be made, 62 per 


cent. received benefits, while 7 per 
cent. was excluded for various rea 


sons, and 1 per cent. represented un- 
employment which continued after the 
period during which ‘benefits are paid. 





Made Assistant Pittsburgh Manager. 


Harry E. Varner, has been made 
assistant manager at Pittsburgh for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Varner was a member of 
the field staff of that agency and his 
excellent work earned him the pro 
motion. 





Kansas City Life Deposits with State. 


The Kansas City Life now has more 
than $3,000,000 on deposit with the 
Missouri Insurance Department for the 
protection of its policyholders having 
.just added $183,000 to the amount. 


Appoints Baltimore Representative. 





Charles F. Delmar has been appoint 


ed director of agents at Baltimore for 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust. Mr. 
Delmar was- formerly with the Equit- 
able Life. 


Pittsburgh Life to Send Delegates. 


The Pittsburgh Life & Trust has de 
cided to be represented at the World’ 
Insurance Congress at San Francisco 
in 1915 and will name two delegates. 


New Syracuse Company Ready. 

The Farmers National Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., is rapidly 
completing its organization and prom- 
ises soon to be ready to begin writing 
business. 


Opportunities of the business 
as presented by a friend in 
the business. 





‘aaa 
Reached limit in 
rvice salary. 
brother. 


nd’s 


Spas eee a R.R. clerical 
se 

{My 

in life in- 
surance and knowing | 

| could make money 
than I could keepirg books. 


success 


more 





YOUR CARD 


pany in America’’ will 


. - ee ‘ 
as a representative of the ~§ Oldest Life Insurance Com- 
prove your best introduction | 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Impregnable Strength 
Incomparable Dividends 
Maximum Benefits 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Minimum Net Cost 
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1914 DIVIDENDS OF JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 


ANNUAL SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION PAYABLE IN 1914 FOR $1,000 OF 
ORDINARY INSURANCE ISSUED IN THE YEARS SHOWN. 








Ordinary Life. 


Year 
Policy Age at Issue. 

was 
Issued 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem...$19.80 $22.70 $26.50 $31.50 $38.00 $47.00 $59.40 $76.40 
1894.... 5.35 6.25 7.50 9.10 11.00 13.75 17.55 22.65 
1895.... 5.20 6.05 7.25 8.85 10.65 13.35 17.10 22.20 
Prem... 20.20 23.30 27.30 32.60 39.70 49.20 61.90 79.10 
1896.... 5.40 6.35 7.70 9.50 11.75 14.80 18.75 23.95 
1897.... 5.30 6.20 7.50 9.20 11.40 14.40 18.30 23.45 
1898.... 5.20 6.05 7.25 8.95 11.10 14.00 17.85 22.95 
1899.... 5.10 5.85 7.05 8.70 10.75 13.60 17.40 22.40 
1900.... 5.00 5.75 6.85 8.45 10.45 13.20 16.90 21.90 
Prem... 21.14 23.96 27.63 32.48 39.02 47.99 60.33 77.47 
1901.... 6.25 5.85 6.65 7.90 9.60 12.05 15.45 20.25 
1902.... 5.15 5.70 6.50 7.65 9.35 11.65 15.00 19.70 
1903.... 5.05 5.60 6.35 7.45 9.05 11.30 14.55 19.10 
1904.... 5.00 5.50 6.20 7.25 8.75 10.95 14.10 18.55 
1905.... 490 5.40 6.10 7.05 8.50 10.60 13.65 18.00 
1906.... 4.80 5.30 5.95 6.90 8.25 10.30 13.20 17.45 
1907.... 4.75 5.20 5.85 6.70 8.05 9.95 12.80 16.90 
Prem... 19.63 22.35 25.88 30.55 36.86 45.49 57.37 73.88 
1908.... 3.40 3.8 4.25 4.95 6.00 7.55 9.80 13.35 
1909.... 3.35 3.70 4.15 4.80 5.75 7.25 9.40 12.80 
1910.... 3.30 3.60 4.05 4.65 5.55 6.95 9.05 12.30 
1911.... 3.20 3.55 3.95 4.50 5.35 6.70 8.65 11.80 
1912.... 3.15 3.45 3.85 4.40 5.20 6.45 8.30 11.30 
1913.... 3.10 3.40 3.75 4.25 5.00 6.20 7.95 10.80 

Life 20 Payments. 

Year 
Policy Age at Issue. 

was 
Issued 95 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem...$27.30 $30.45 $34.25 $39.00 $45.20 $53.35 $64.05 $78.6: 
1894.... 6.95 7.80 8.80 9.95 11.35 12.90 14.65 16.50 
1895.... 6.70 7.60 8.60 9.75 11.15 12.90 14.90 17.35 
Prem... 28.10 31.40 35.40 40.40 47.10 55.70 67.20 82.80 
1896.... 7.25 8.20 9.30 10.70 12.55 14.75 17.70 21.45 
1897.... 7.05 7.95 9.10 10.45 12.30 14.60 17.65 21.70 
1898.... 6.90 1.15 8.85 10.20 12.05 14.35 17.50 21.70 
ix99.... 6.70 7.50 8.60 9.95 11.80 14.10 17.30 21.60 
1900.... 6.55 7.30 8.35 9.65 11.50 13.80 17.05 21.40 
rem... 30.05 32.98 36.62 41.18 47.09 54.98 65.81 81.09 
1901.... 6.60 7.20 8.00 9.10 10.60 12.65 15.65 19.90 
1902.... 6.45 7.05 7.80 8.85 10.30 12.35 15.25 19.50 
1903.... 6.30 6.85 7.60 8.60 10.00 12.00 14.85 19.10 
1904.... 6.15 6.70 7.40 8.35 9.70 11.65 14.45 18.60 
1905.... 6.00 6.55 7.20 8.10 9.45 11.30 14.05 18.15 
1906.... 5.90 6.40 7.05 7.90 9.15 11.00 13.65 17.65 
1907.... 5.75 6.25 6.85 7.70 8.90 10.65 13.25 17.10 
Prem... 28.55 31.37 34.87 39.25 44.92 52.48 62.85 77.50 
1908.... 4.40 4.75 5.25 5.85 6.80 8.25 10.35 13.60 
1909.... 4.25 4.60 5.05 5.65 6.55 7.90 9.95 13.05 
1910.... 4.15 4.50 4.90 5.50 6.30 7.60 9.55 12.55 
ii. 2 4.35 4.75 5.30 6.10 7.30 9.20 12.05 
1912.... 3.95 4.25 4.60 5.15 5.85 7.00 8.80 11.60 
1913.... 3.85 4.15 4.50 5.00 5.65 6.75 8.45 11.10 

20 Year Endowment. 

Year 
Policy Age at Issue. 

was 
issued 25 30 35D 40 15 50 55 60 
Prem...$46.75 $47.45 $48.50 $50.25 $53.35 $58.35 $66.05 
1894.... 11.00 10.85 10.70 10.55 10.40 10.40 10.30 
i895.... 10.60 10.55 10.45 10.40 10.45 10.75 11.20 
Prem... 48.60 49.60 51.00 53.20 57.00 62.80 71.70 
1896.... 11.90 12.10 12.40 12.80 13.65 14.85 16.75 
1897.... 11.55 11.80 12.10 12.60 13.50 14.90 17.05 
1898.... 11.20 11.45 11.80 12.35 13.35 14.85 17.20 
1899.... 10.90 11.15 11.50 12.10 13.15 14.75 17.25 
1900.... 10.55 10.80 11.20 11.80 12.90 14.55 17.10 
Prem... 49.98 50.74 51.88 53.69 56.70 61.75 70.02 
1901. ..; 33 9.90 10.25 10.85 11.75 13.30 15.75 
1902.... 9.40 9.65 9.95 10.50 11.45 13.00 15.45 
1908.... 2920 9.35 9.65 10.25 11.15 12.65 15.15 
1904.... 8.85 9.05 9.40 9.90 10.85 12.35 14.80 
1905.... 8.55 8.80 9.10 9.65 10.55 12.00 14.40 
1906.... 8.30 8.50 8.85 9.35 10.20 11.65 14.00 
1907.... 8.05 8.25 8.60 9.10 9.90 11.30 13.60 
Prem... 48.48 49.13 50.14 51.77 54.53 59.25 67.07 
1908.... 6.55 6.65 6.85 7.20 7.80 8.90 10.70 
1909.... 6.30 6.45 6.60 6.95 7.50 8.55 10.30 
1910.... 6.10 6.20 6.40 6.70 7.20 8.25 9.90 
1911.... 5.90 6.00 6.15 6.45 6.95 7.90 9.55 cece 
1912.... 5.65 5.75 5.95 6.20 6.70 7.60 9.15 eeee 
1913.... 5.45 . 








HE general agent is making a profit on every case 
you write. Why not make this extra commission 
yourself by working for the 


STANDARD LIFE 


“ . OF PITTSBURGH? .. .. 


Policyholders are given a stock interest in the company 
by the guaranteed dividends on their policies. Our 
agents are saving money. 
Write FRANK A. WESLEY 
(Vice-President and Director of Agencies) 
for agent’s contract 


Home Office: THE JENKINS ARCADE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio Life Insurance Company, **"yexas 


HENRY A. HODGE, President 


Surplus to Policyholders | Insurance in Force, $4,715,584.00 


$388,324.02 | 2064 policies, with prems., $163,100.92 
GAINS DURING 1912 
Assets Premium Income Interest Income Policy Reserves 
$57,088.47 $18,704.10 $6,806.67 $64,529.10 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $631,934.00 
GROWTH IN ASSETS 
1910—$426,085.00 1911—$485,915.57 1912—$543,004.04 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 

“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. Evidences are not lacking 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 












REMEMBER 


The Texas Life Insurance Company 
= OF WACO, TEXAS 

Y/ Is the pioneer life insurance company of 
Y the Southwest 
ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS. 














STATE MUTUAL ure insurance company 


JOHN W. MADDOX, President 
Rome, Georgia 
Offers to good producers some excellent territory in Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Florida, where the Company is well and favorably known 
and where your success will be measured by your work. 


Uy interested, take’ =A. B, UTTER, Agency Manager, notce* otis. i. 


the matter up with 











PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Cc. H. ELLIS, President 
Has just completed a most successful business year. Its first nine months’ work 
shows a phenomenal record achieved in the Insurance World. Send for our Financial 
Statement as of January Ist. The Pan-American Life Insurance Company has a 
few openings for ambitious, energetic, live Life Insurance Men of character and 
ability. For further particulars address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President, 

WHITNEY CENTRAL BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Insurance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 
Assets over One Million. 
Business received first eight months, 1913, over Eight Million 


| (average One Million a month). 


We want a capable general agent for vacant office. 
Important open territory. 
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EFFECTS ON PREMIUM TAXES 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS GET LESS. 


Millions Paid by Companies are Really 
Out of the Pockets of the 
Policyholders. 





The educating influence of the re- 
visions of the income tax section of 
the tariff bill, in making which the 
Federal legislators recognized the right 
of life insurance to exemption from tax- 
ation in several important respects, 
promises to be extensive and show re- 
sults in future in the State legislatures. 
It is recognized in the business that 
the only reason that the enormous and 
burdensome taxation of life insurance 
is tolerated only because the policy- 
holder—who pays the bill—does not 
realize that it is his personal burden 
if he pays any insurance premiums. He 
thinks that the tax on life insurance 
comes out of a rich corporation with 
adequate funds to meet enormous tax 
levies. Perhaps the average policy- 
holder, in his ignorance of the subject, 
is more or less in favor of a heavy 
tax on the life insurance corporation 
op general principles. 

The education of the public to the 
true condition is rapidly going on and 
it is one of the chief objects this year 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The correct point of view 
on the taxation question is well set 
forth by the Mutual Life in the follow- 
ing discussion of the subject: 

The State of Ohio and several other 
States have enacted a law providing 
for pensions for dependent widows. The 
purpose is to enable the mother to keep 
her little brood about her, affording 





them a mother’s care and the nurture 
of a real home instead of an orphan 
asylum. It is a humane law which 


has popular support; but let us consider 
the situation for a moment. Had the 
deceased husband and father carried 
adequate life insurance, his widow and 
orphan children would not now be de- 
pendent upon the bounty of the State. 
Perhaps he was uninsurable; or he may 
have simply neglected this sacred duty, 
as so many do. Perhaps heshad for- 
merly been well-to-do, and thought he 
did not need the protection of life in- 
surance; but with declining health 
came financial reverses and he died 
poor, as the great majority of men do. 
Entitled to Just Treatment. 
There are many thousands of persons 
however, in every State, who take no 
chances, whether rich or otherwise, 
but carry life insurance to the end that 
under no circumstances will their fam- 
ilies be left entirely helpless, and de- 
pendent upon public charity. These 
men should be favored by the State, 
or should at least receive just treat- 
ment. On the contrary, the State 
reaches forth its hand and demands a 
part of every life insurance premium 
which these men pay. True, the in- 
sured himself does not always realize 
that the tax which the State thus levies 
upon his premiums comes from his own 
pocket; and yet, but for that tax, the 
cost of that man’s insurance would be 
less; or he could carry a larger amount 
of protection for the money that he 
is able to pay. In paying these pre- 
miums the insured taxes himself volun- 
tarily to the end that his wife and 
little ones may never become a public 
charge; then comes in the State and 
levies a tax upon that tax which he 
has thus voluntarily assumed, taking 
away each year a part of the premium 
which he has paid. Not only is the 
insured thus taxed upon a tax, but 
he is taxed with the rest of the com- 
munity to help provide for the widow 
and orphans of other men, who were 
less provident than he and who neglect- 
ed in their lifetime to make this sure 
provision for their dependent ones. 
The tax upon life insurance pre- 
miums is manifestly unjust, but is 


tolerated for the simple reason that the 
millions of policyholders in this coun- 


try, not having to pay the tax directly, 
fail to realize that they are paying it 
in fact. It is an unjust tax which is 
not levied, so far as known, by any 
other country in the world. On the 
contrary, the British Government per- 
mits every man to deduct from his 
personal income, upon which he must 
pay an income tax, the amount of pre- 
miums paid by him in that year for life 
insurance. 

If our legislatures would inform them- 
selves as to the nature of a life insur- 
ance premium, and of the dividend or 
refund made to policyholders, there 
would be very few laws imposing a 
tax on life insurance premiums. The 
future cost of life insurance cannot be 
precisely determined in advance. To 
be on the safe side—to the end that 
there may never be a deficit in the 
funds for the payment of widows and 
orphans, the premium is necessarily 
fixed at an amount somewhat larger 
than the actual cost is likely to be. At 
the end of each year, when the actual 
cost has been ascertained, so much of 
the premium as was in excess of that 
cost is returned to the poligyholder in 
the form of a so-called “dividend’— 
more properly termed a refund. 

This refund may be made at the end 
of each year, or, in the case of de- 
ferred distribution policies, at the end 
of the dividend period specified in the 
policy. In either case, the dividend is 
nothing more or less than a refund to 
the policyholder of the amount paid in 
by him in excess of actual cost of pro- 
tection. 

The policyholder does not readily see 
the injustice of this premium tax, as 
lready stated, because it is not paid 
directly by him; but it is as certain as 
the multiplication table, that his divi- 
dends, or refunds, cannot be so great 
as they would be were this tax not 
levied. 

Many legislators and many policy-| 
holders think of life insurance com- 
panies as rich corporations which are 
making great profits yearly for the} 
“stockholders” out of the premiums 
paid by policyholders. Most of the! 
great companies, however, as The Mu: | 
tual Life, are purely mutual organiza- | 
tions, without @ dollar of stock. In| 
The Mutual Life there are no stock- | 
holders, and no officials or employe 
receives a dollar of gain from any 
source, save as a policyholder, other 
than his wage for services rendered. 

In mutual life insurance there is not 
a dollar of actual profit for anybody 
from any source. Could the future cost 
of life insurance be exactly determined 
in advance, a premium just sufficient 
to cover that cost would be collected— 
no more and no less—and there would 
be no dividends, or refunds. Every- 
thing that increases the actual cost of 
life insurance, leaves just so much less 
to be refunded to the insured from the 
premiums paid by him to cover that 
cost. Every dollar of taxes paid by the 
company leaves just so much less to 
be returned in dividends. In 1913 The 
Mutual Life paid to the State and 
Federal governments taxes to the 
amount of $1,333,535. 





DEATH RATE NOW LOW RECORD. 


New York Mortality for Week Shows 
11.20 per 1,000 of city’s 
Population. 
Commissioner Lederle, of the New 
York city Health Department, reports 
that the death-rate for the week end- 
ing Saturday, October 18, was 11.20 
per 1,000 population, the lowest in 
the history of the city, the next lowest 
having been for the week ending 

June 28, 1913, which was 11.48. 

Last week there were 1,153 deaths, 
as compared with 1,243 deaths and a 
rate of 12.53 for the corresponding 
week of 1912. In other words, there 
were actually 90 fewer deaths than 
for the corresponding week of last 
year, and, if the increase in popula- 
tion be taken into consideration, this 
would be equivalent to a decrease of 





137 deaths, and of 1.33 points in rate. 


TEXAS LIFE CONVENTION ENDS 


0. S. CARLTON DISCUSSES LAWS. 
Peculiar Local “Conditions, he says, 
Justifies Robertson Law—A, S. 
Doerr New President. 





The needs of Texas life insurance 
with special reference to iJegislation 
formed one of the chief subjects be- 
fore the Texas Life Convention which 
met at Dallas last week. Retiring 
President O. S. Carlton, who is vice- 
president of the Great Southern Life, in 
his address, held that the peculiar 


conditions in Texas justified the Rob- | 
because the | 


ertson investment law, 
State had more securities to sell than 
it had money to loan. 

Mr. Carlton reviewed the development 


of the Texas companies since the en- | 


actment of the Robertson law and 
showed 
writing sixty per cent. of the business 

A strong resolution against twisting 


agents had been presented at the pre 


vious meeting by L. M. Cathles of the | 


Southwestern Life and this was adopt- 
ed by the convention. The resolution 
read: 


“Resolved that it is the belief of the) 
members of the Texas Life Convention | 
that it is against the best interests of | 


the life insurance business for any 
company to circularize or approach in 
any way the agents of any other com- 
pany with a view of securing their 
services as agents. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

A. S. Doerr, president; R. A. Hodge, 
first vice-president; H. L. Seay, sec- 
ond vice-president; B. P. Bailey, third 
vice-president, and J. W. Hurst, secre- 
tary-tieasurer. 








that Texas companies were | 





MEN WHO CAN 
DO THE WORK 





are offered remunerative posi- 
tions as field representatives in 
desirable territory. Good places 
are always open to the right men 
—thosxe who can produce applica- 
cations and collect premiums, 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FreD E. RicHarps, President 


Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 
396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 





| 
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HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


—The Fifty-third Annual Statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Company, 
of which Geo. E. Ide is President, shows 
that most satisfactory progress has 
been made during the past year; that 
the gain in insurance in force is over 
five and one-half millions, the amount 
in force being now nearly $111,000,000. 
After providing for the various funds 
for the protection of the policy obliga- 
tions, there remains upon a most con- 
servative basis of valuation a surplus 
of nearly two millions, over and above 
the fund of two and one-half millions 
which is set apart for deferred divi- 
dends, an item ordinarily included in 
the surplus account. The payments to 
policyholders during the year amounted 
to nearly three millions, including over 
half a million dollars in dividends to 
policyholders. 
“The Com’cl & Fin’cl Chron.” 1-25-13, 
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Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


If unattached and interested, kindly give 
us your name, age, address, state experi- 
ence and furnish references, and a proposi- 
tion for an agency, if in authorized territory, 
will be submitted. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


W.S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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MISSOURI STATE CLUB MEETS 


LIVES UP TO MOTTO “SHOW ME.” 





Third Annual Convention at Home 
Office Proves Rousing Affair 
—Williams President. 





The Missouri State Life’s $100,000 
Club held its third annual convention 
at the home office and made the gath- 
ering notable for both attendance and 
the rousing enthusiasm of the meeting. 
The Missouri State meetings are “fam- 
ily” affairs just as the gatherings of 
the Hartford Life used to be under the 
guiding spirit of John G. Hoyt, now 
vice-president of the Missouri State 
Life. At the close of the meeting, Mrs. 
T. H. Schuster, wife of the Club presi- 
dent sang and she was accompanied 
by Mrs. Hoyt, better known to the en- 
tire field staff as “Mother Hoyt.” 

T. H. Schuster, president of the Club 
during the past year gave an interest- 
ing opening talk after which President 
Melson of the Company welcomed the 
agents who gave him an enthusiastic 
greeting. Mr. Schuster spoke of the 
excellent results of that past year and 
continued: 

Company has Big Year. 

“The indications are that the com- 
ing year will show a result equally 
flattering. This has been accomplished 
through the cordial and happy rela- 
tions existing between the officers and 
the agents, based upon the solidity of 
the Company and the good will and 
confidence of the people of the United 
States; inspired by the honesty, intel- 
ligence and fair dealings of our offi- 
cers and agents. 

“The test of all good Missourians is 
‘Show Me.’ The Missouri State Life 
has verified this test by showing the 
people that under the management of 
its splendid corps of officers, and its 
active and up-to-date agents, it is not 
only worthy of success, but has 
achieved it and is entitled to its con- 
tinuation in the future, of which I am 
sure it will be as worthy as it has 
been in the past and is to-day.” 

The sessions were marked by profit- 
able discussions and several outside 
speakers as well as club members took 
part. There were luncheons, automo- 
bile rides and the club members were 
also the guests of the company at a 
theatre party. 

General Agent Frank Williams, of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, was elected presi- 
dent of the $100,000 club for the pres- 
ent year, while General Agent Otis J. 
Blackenstoce was elected first vice- 
president and General Agent A. K. 
Stacy second vice-president. These 
men earned their offices in the club by 
virtue of having written and paid for 
the largest, second largest and third 
largest volumes of business during the 
last club year among all the repre- 
sentatives of the Company. The new 
officers then took charge of the meet- 
ing, and ex-presidents of the club W. 
J. Behrens and T. H. Schuster were 
also called to sit with the present offi- 
cers, as honorary life presidents of the 
club and General W. H. Patterson, the 
president of the other branch of the 
club, was escorted to a chair at the 
table with the club officers. 

Plans and arrangements for the San 
Francisco Convention were gone into 
quite fully, and plans for future work 
were also discussed at some length. 

After the closing ‘banquet a short 
meeting ‘was called by the new presi- 
dent, Frank Williams, to express to 
the company and officers the apprecia- 
tion of the club for the entertainment 
provided for them. 

A number of the club members were 
called upon to give their individual ex- 
pression of appreciation, and all of 
these responded heartily. President 
Melson and vice-president Hoyt were 
also called upon and each spoke. Dr. 
Wm. J. Williamson, the well-known 
pastor of the Third Baptist Church of 
St. Louis, made an eloquent speech. 
So impressed were the agents that ten 


members volunteered to send in $10,- 
000 of business each to pay for the 
expenses of Dr. and Mrs. Williams to 
a club conventon at San Francisco in 
1915. 





SHOWS REMARKABLE GROWTH. 





(Continued from page 2.) 

“In the Ordinary Department the ex- 
aminers traced the individual records 
of about 107,000 policies. This corre- 
sponds to approximately $127,000,000 
insurance, or over 14 per cent. of the 
insurance in force in this Department. 
The investigation was made from sev- 
eral viewpoints. The groupings of all 
the outstanding premium-paying busi- 
ness issued in 1910 were tested in full, 
involving about 73,000 policies for 
nearly $88,000,000 of insurance. The 
groupings of other years were tested 
in various ways. In addition about 
28,900 policies were traced from the re- 
port of premum payments thereon dur- 
ing 1912 to the records upon which the 
Company’s report of insurance was 
based. This latter method of checking 
tested the general accuracy of the Com- 
pany’s system and records. 

“In the Industrial Department the 
examination was of similar character 
but much more extended because of the 
greater number of policies involved. 
The insurance groupings for certain 
ages were checked for the premium- 
paying issues of 1878, 1884, 1900, 1905 
and 1909. This work involved the hand- 
ling of nearly 1,700,000 cards in the 
Company’s records, of which approxi- 
mately 222,000 entered directly into the 
checking. Besides this, the Company’s 
operations of change in the amounts of 
insurance in force, for the three years 
past, were tested partly or wholly for 
the premium-paying issues of the thir- 
teen years 1875 to 1887, inclusive, also 
1891, 1895 and 1902, in order to carry 
along to some extent the work perform- 
ed at the last previous examination. 
The examiners also checked the Com- 
pany’s groupings at all ages for the 
paid-up policies issued in the years 
1900 and 1909.” 

In examining the company’s figures 
representing the sums set aside for 
liability on unsettled death claims, 
which amounted to $1,205,844.54, the 
report said that this was in excess of 
requirements by about $80,000. The 
claims paid in the Ordinary Depart- 
ment alone numbered about 400 daily. 

Interesting Periodical Comparison. 

The report concludes with a compar- 
ison of ledger assets for the different 
examination periods concerning which 
the examiners say: 

“Four examination of this Company 
have now been made at intervals of 
three years, and it is interesting to 
follow its financial progress for the 
nine years since December 31st, 1903, 
during which time its ledger assets 
have quadrupled, having risen from 
nearly $69,000,000 to beyond $286,000- 
000. The changes in the proportion of 
the various -ledger assets during the 
period are indicated by the table below: 


Percentages of Total Ledger Assets 


1903. 1906. 1909. 1912. 

Real est. ..17.65% 10.03% 7.09% 6.35% 
Mort. loans .19.05 17.37 19.69 25.63 
Col. loans - 885 5.22 2.32 0.97 
Policy loans 2.34 3.98 6.33 7.24 
Bonds, Government 
and Municipal 1.85 3.86 7.07 5.35 
Bonds, rail- 

road 25.08 41.34 41.54 43.11 
Bonds, miscella- 

neous ...10.59 8.85 8.87 7.38 
a, ee 414 2.31 1.50 1.04 
Cash and bank 

balances ..11.08 7.04 65.59 2.94 


“Though the investment in real es- 
tate for home office purposes has ma- 
terially increased, the total proportion 
of real estate is much less than pre- 
viously. The loans on mortgage have 
increased in the last nine years from 
less than one-fifth to more than one- 
fourth of the ledger assets, while the 
collateral loans are very much less, 
both actually and relatively. The loans 
on policies though a small proportion 


CHANGESINTHE PRUDENTIAL 


VICE-PRESIDENTS ARE ADVANCED. 





Wilbur S. Johnson, Succeeds Late Jacob 

E. Ward—€dward Gray and Ed- 

ward D. Duffield Move Up. 

A number of changes have 
made in the official staff of The Pru- 
dential, resulting from the death this 
year of Jacob E. Ward, who was sec- 
end vice-president. 

“Wilbur S. Johnson was advanced 
from third vice-president and comp- 
troller to the position of second vice- 
president and comptroller. Mr. John- 
son’s service with the Company dates 
back to January 3, 1880. He occupied 
various positions of responsibility un- 
til January 15, 1895, when he was ap- 
pointed cashier. Mr. Johnson was 
elected comptroller January 14, 1902; 
became a director of the Company 
July 14, 1902; fourth vice-president 
and comptroller January 9, 1905, and 
third vice-president and comptroller on 
January 8, 1912. 

“Edward Gray was promoted from 
fourth vice-president to third vice-pres- 


been 


ident. Mr. Gray’s connection with the 
Company began April 21, 1883. After 
several years of service in the field he 
was promoted to a position at the home 
office and advanced through various 
stages to assistant secretary January 
9, 1900; secretary, January 13, 1903, 


and fourth vice-president and director 
January 8, 1912. 

“The vacancy in the position of 
fourth vice-president has been filled by 
the promotion of Edward D. Duffield, 
general solicitor of the Company, who, 
prior to becoming associated with The 
Prudential, represented Essex County in 
the New Jersey legislature and was as- 
sistant attorney general of New Jersey. 
He resigned this position to 
identified with The Prudential as gener- 
al solicitor on November 15,1906. Dur- 
ing this period he 
gaged in matters of great importance 
to the interests of The Prudential. In 
addition to his duties as fourth vice- 
president he will 
general solicitor. 





increase than any other item. rhe 
Company’s holdings, of stock have fall 


en to an insignificant percentage of its | 


ledger assets and the cash on 
and in banks also shows a cor 
relative decrease.” 
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THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Operates on a full 3 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and 
offers the very best possible 
security, with a safe, 
equitable contract 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Assets Jan, 1,1913..... $61,418,397.99 
Liabilities............... 57,329,587.56 
Surplus 4,088,810.43 


Alfred D. Foster, President 
D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary 
Wm. F. Davis, Asst. Secretary 
J. G. Wildman, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends. 








PROPOSITION which in the 
is unsurpassed for net low 
all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, iess a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLIC Y, con- 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 
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PURELY MUTUAL 


National Life Insurance Company 


Jos. A. De Boer, President 

The following significant figures are quot« 
sixty-third annual report: 

DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


CHARTERED 1848, 


‘d from the company’s 





1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


dividend payments in 1913 


insurance composition. 
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This demonstrates low cost protective ser 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Supt. of Agencies, 


$279,808.14 
530,213.19 
771,254.39 
878,739.07 
1,038, 802.11 


1,058,174.50 


vice and is sustained by a strong asset and 
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HINTS TO BUSINESS GETTERS 





There is a wonderful 
Psychology force in figures when 
of Figures trying to bring home to 
in Closing a prospect your point of 

view on a proposition 
and indeed some persons are very de- 
ficient in the reasoning faculty but can 
understand figures and accept a 
mathematical result as the last word. 
J. D. Taylor, of the Penn. Mutual Life 
was discussing recently the psychology 
of figures and said: 

“An argument which I use a great 
deal to illustrate the folly of delay and 
the influence of figures, is this: I take 
my little pad of paper out of one 
pocket, my pencil from another, and 
being sure to get the fellow on the 
right side of me (not left), I say, if 
he happens to be twenty-one years of 
age, ‘Now, let’s see, in forty-nine 
years you will be seventy, if you live, 
won’t you?” He says, ‘Yes.’ Then I 
multiply $18.40 by 49 right before his 
eyes, and he sees that the total is 
$901.60 for forty-nine years of insur- 
ance and with no account of dividends. 


“Then, right alongside of it multiply 
$18.80 (rate at twenty-two) by 48, and 
he sees that the total is $902.40, and 
I then remark that he must admit he 
has not only not saved anything by 
waiting a year, ‘but he has gone with- 
out the protection a year for nothing, 
taken a chance of becoming uninsur- 
able for a whole year and allowed his 
family to take the risk on his life 
without any gain in any way, shape or 
manner to himself or them to offset 
the same. 


“I then multiply $22.85, the premium 
at age thirty, by 40, and he sees that 
it costs $914 at that age to buy forty 
years of insurance. I then multiply 
$30.94 by 30, and he sees that it costs 
$928.20 at that age to buy thirty years 
of insurance, and he is certainly fully 
convinced that there is absolutely no 
use in waiting; that he is only fining 
himself by putting it off, and allowing 
his family to take the risk for from 
one to nineteen years for nothing; and 
after they have done this, if he had 
lived, he then turns around and instead 
of paying them for the risk they have 
taken, he has to pay it to The Penn 
Mutual or some other good company. I 
think this little illustration, given in 
this way, figuring it slowly enough so 
that he can see that you are not fixing 
the figures, and having the results side 
by side, has closed many, many cases 
for me. 


“It may be that many agents have 
been using this same thing many years, 
but I tumbled to it myself, and then 
wondered why I hadn’t figured it out 
long ago, as it seems to me to be the 
briefest and most convincing argument 
I ever saw. If he is carrying an as- 
sessment policy, and is going to make 
a change but isn’t ready, I simply add 
the cost of his assessment insurance 
for a year to the cost of his old-line 
policy for forty-nine years (if he is 
twenty-one) and contrast the result 
with the cost of forty-nine years’ in- 
surance with us if taken now at age 
twenty-one, thus: 


Cost of 1 year’s assessment insur- 
WE ticttieeurescncaasaéeeknesee $12.00 





Cost of 48 years’ insurance, 
Dom Bt GBS Bhi. vcs sviccccsees 902.40 
ee ee PONE hewics.avadisced $914.40 

Cost of 49 years’ insurance, 
WOME OC GRO TL cvckicscaaea 901.60 





Net cash saved by making the 
CNG: SAI ks carcces viccunws $12.80 


to say nothing of the satisfaction of 
getting into the old-line company and 
being sure of his rate for the rest of 
his ife, or as long as he wants to 
carry the policy, or until it matures as 
an endowment, which his fraternal 
policy never will do.” 


Competition, which is 


Competition so much dreaded by 
Not a Big some agents, is not an 
Element element at all with 


many successful field 
men. They simply do not recognize 
competition. Take as an illustration, 
that peerless writer of life insurance, 
Dr. C. E. Albright of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. He said at a meeting of 
Northwestern men: 

“I can say that the subject of com- 
petition does not come up very often in 
my business. The only case I ever 
had that really bothered me very much 
was about the first case that I ever 


tried to write for insurance in the. 


Northwestern. That was a young man 
who was considering another company. 
I had been away in Burope for some 
time. I didn’t even know what was 
going on in the insurance business 
here. I felt that the Northwestern 
was about the best company in the 
business, but after talking for a few 
minutes this agent convinced the man, 
and almost convinced me, that his 
company was way ahead of the North- 
western. But he made two or three 
statements that I doubted somewhat, 
and I simply stopped the interview 
right there and said: ‘Now I have been 
away for some time; I don’t know what 
has happened here during my absence, 
but I want to investigate this thing 
for a few days, and if I can find that 
what this agent says is true, why 
I am going to give up the Northwest- 
ern and work for that company, ‘but it 
will take me about 48 hours. So I 
made an appointment to meet this 
prospect and this agent 48 hours later. 
That was in the old days when it was 
a common thing for the prospect to 
call in two or three agents and let 
them fight it out among themselves. 
So when I came back I said: ‘Now I 
have decided that I am going to stay 
with the Northwestern, because I find 
that those statements that were made 
to you by this man, are not true, and 
I had the proof right there and that 
was about all there was to it.” 
x * * 

Experience has 

Closing The Case shown that much 

After Getting business may be 
Application lost after the 
application has 
been signed if the case is not properly 
handled by the agent. Closing the case 
at this point in the transaction has 
many important steps. An officer of 
the Great Northern Life says: 

“The signing of the name on the 
‘dotted line’ is only one step in plac- 
ing the policy. The medical examina- 
tion is another step, but an easy one 
if the second essential of securing a 
settlement of the premium has been 
attended to. When you have con- 
vinced your man, when you have im- 
pressed him with his need for insur- 
ance and the merit of your company, 
then is the one opportune time for 
binding the bargain. It saves your 
time—prevents interference of un- 

lous competitors, hastens the 
examination and prepares a welcome 
for you when you deliver the policy. 
The signed application, the settlement 
of the premium, and the completed ex- 
amination makes up the whole trans- 
action of placing a policy right. Such 
a completed application is not easily 
disturbed by a competitor, however 
unscrupulous. 

“Your prospect himself resents such 
interference; he resents it as an in- 
sult to his intelligence and business 
judgment after he has made a settle- 
ment for his contract, and he assists 
in completing the transaction for 
which he has paid or obligated him- 
self. Then think of all the difficulties 
avoided that are so frequently en- 
countered when the policy is turned 
over for delivery. The money trans- 
action has been eliminated—you are 
bringing the man something—he is 
ready to see you—there are no excuses 


—no putting off—no change of mind— 
no ‘leave the policy and I’ll look it 
over. Right there is your opportunity 
to call attention to the provisions you 
enlarged on when you sought the ap- 
plication and that the poicy is just 
what you said it would be. Your man 
will listen, for we are all pleased to 
say to ourselves that we knew what 
we were doing; so the right kind of an 
agent at the time of delivery of the 
policy written right impresses himself 
on this prospect and makes him his 
friend and client. This too is the 
time, the place and the conditions are 
just right for him to secure the names 
of a few friends who he can also 
approach on the subject of life insur- 
ance. If the settlement has not been 
made at the time of application, there 
may arise Many—but what’s the use, 
every agent gets that kind of experience 
and pays well enough for it to remem- 
ber the lesson.” 
s » 

H. M. Eastburn contributes 

His Most to an interesting recital by 

Difficult representatives of the 

Prospect Penn Mutual Life, of their 

most difficult cases, the fol- 
lowing experience: 

“It was one of our leading business 
men in town who said he had all he 
wanted and didn’t ever expect to take 
more. 

“Now, usually, when a man says this 
emphatically, and the agent feels sure 
he means it (because there is a differ- 
ence between saying it sincerely and 
Saying it to steer the agent off), it is 
policy to leave him a pamphlet and tell 
him if he ever changes his mind to give 
you an opportunity to bid for his busi- 
ness, as there are hundreds of others 
who will take insurance easier. How- 
ever, this special man to whom I have 
reference 1 felt didn’t have enough 
insurance, therefore every week, on 
Saturday, so that on Sunday he would 
have time to look it over, I sent to his 
house, not to his factory where it 
would have been filed in the waste 
basket, a reason why he should in- 
crease his line. 

“I kept this up for five months and 
tried twice during that time to get an 
interview, but he would not give one. 
At the end of this time I saw him one 
day on the street, and he said: ‘East- 
burn, you put wp some good arguments 
for me to increase my line, but you 
might as well save your postage, be- 
cause I’m not going to take more.’ I 
told him I would miss sending him a 
weekly letter, but that he needed insur- 
ance and knew it better every day. 

“From that time on I sent a letter 
only once a month; but one day when 
I was talking to this man’s cousin, the 
cousin said: ‘John has been very suc- 
cessful in business, and I can’t see why 
he carries a $20,000 mortgage on his 
new house.’ That was enough for me; 
from that time on I always ended my 
letters with, ‘Cover that $20,000 mort- 
gage with insurance.’ 

“Time went on; never was I granted 
an interview, but one day, over twenty 
months from the time I first saw him 
on this matter, I saw a man away out 
in the surf at Ocean City with the life- 
boat keeping very close to him; in 
fact, coming in with him until he got 
to shallow water; and as the man 
waded in, lo, and behold! it was my 
man. He sprawled out on the beach, 
breathing hard, and as no one was talk- 
ing to him, I walked down and stood 
so that my shadow would fall across 
him. He looked up and said, ‘Well, 
Eastburn, when did you come down 
from Trenton?’ I said: ‘I just came 
down in time to see you nearly drown 
without that $20,000 policy.’ He laugh- 
ed and said: ‘That was rather a close 
call; those cross-currents certainly fool 
a fellow.’ I sat right down, took out 
an application and started marking it 
out. He looked at me when I passed it 
to him to sign, and said: ‘Hastburn, 
you beat the devil, but blessed if I’m 
not going to change my mind and sign 
that, as you certainly deserve it.’ He 
signed for $20,000, was examined and 
passed the doctor with bells on. 


‘My whole formula 

How | Made could be summed up 

My Start in in three words—ON 

Insurance MY NERVE,” said 

Robert R. Smoak, of 

Tampa, Florida, representing the 

Fidelity Mutual Life, when discussing 

how he made his start in life imsur- 
ance: 

“In 1909,” said Mr. Smoak, “I was 
traveling a few of the Southern States 
selling the jobbing trade on a liberal 
expense account and a very fair salary. 
Feeling assured that I must sell enough 
goods to draw this salary, which as 
you know is always based on commis- 
sion, and at the same time realizing 
that even though I sold double the re- 
quired amount I would draw only this 
salary, I began to realize that if I 
didn’t wish to be handicapped, I must 
lay aside salary and go on a commis- 
sion contract, and into a business that 
would pay me every dollar I earned. 
That business, after careful considera- 
tion, I decided was the life insurance 
business. 

“Now for the ‘Nerve.’ I at once gave 
up my position and applied to a certain 
New York company for a contract to 
do business in Tampa, Florida, my 
home town. After looking over my 
contract I quickly realized that I would 
get some money; that was about all | 
knew. At the same time I saw that 
if I wrote a certain amount of business 
I would get all there was in the con- 
tract from a renewal standpoint. That 
is, I would get the maximum of re- 
newals on what I had done. I there- 
fore centered on thé mark I had to go 
to, and wrote that amount. 

“I was handicapped from every 
standpoint; in discounting paper, no 
capital to work on, no banking connec- 
tions, etc.; but at that particular point, 
every time I thought Fate was against 
me my NERVE would show itself, and 
I would move on. 

“Right here, before I go any further, 
{ want to say to all representatives in 
the field, regardless of whom you are 
doing business with that if you haven't 
got your NERVE you might as well 
send in your rate book. If you don't, 
the company will ask for it, sooner or 
later. 

“Did I get any bumps? Well I should 
say so. More than once it was my ex- 
perience that when I had a nice case 
in hand, was positive that it would 
come through, and had begun to spend 
the money—that is, make obligations 
against the commission—something 
was sure to happen to that case. |! 
would see my hard-earned commission 
slip away from me. 

“Did you ever have that happen to 
you? Well, if it ever comes to you; if 
you ever feel the earth going from un 
der you and everything about you begin 
to lcok blue, look out right there for 
your ‘NERVE! Stay on the job! 

“Your company will treat you right 
Don't go up in the air and try to tell 
them what you know about the busi- 
ness and that this case should have 
gone through, etc. 3ear in mind that 
you are endeavoring to make a success 
and those whom you are trying to dic- 
tate to have already made a success. 
Get out of the thing, as I did, ON 
YOUR NERVE. 

“Now a few words in regard to the 
way I endeavor to do business. I tr) 
at all times to sell a contract straight, 
with no strings to it. I never rush a 
sale in the least. That is, my pros- 
pects don’t think for a moment I am 
rushing them. When I sell a contract 
I make every effort to cause the buyer 
to think and feel he has bought life 
insurance from me of his own free 
will, and that I didn’t talk him into 
buying. This kind of business will 
stay on the books long after the other 
kind has lapsed. 

“Furthermore, a lapsed policy nine 
times out of ten is a ‘knocker;’ a live 
policy, a ‘booster.’ 

“IT make it a rule to sell my business 
in such a way that if a man ever buys 
again, I stand first chance. 
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WRITE ¢ ORDINARY AS WELL. 
Modern Industrial A Agent Fits Himself 
for Procuring Both Classes 
of Business. 





Are you that kind of worker? If so, 
we heartily congratulate you upon the 
interesting and important fact that, as 
a producer, you fully measure up to 
the Prudential standard; that you are 
a steady producer in Ordinary as well 
as in Industrial—a successful both- 
hands ‘worker; a two-handed life insur- 
ance swordsman and therefore a suc- 
cessful Prudential salesman and busi- 
ness getter; one whom the company 
delights to have in its field service; 
one whom it respects, esteems, ap- 
preciates and honors. 

There are still among us, perhaps, 
some old-time workers who, trained 
and accustomed at the start to write 
Industrial, discount their ability to 
write Ordinary and ‘have persuaded 
themselves that their line is Indus- 
trial only. As a rule, nothing could 
be more fallacious, unjust and self: 
depreciating. 

It is all nonsense for a man to say 
to himself that he can write Industrial 
all right, but cannot write Ordinary. 
The ability te write one proves pos- 


gassion of the ability to- write the 
other. The same talent carries both 
ways, works both hands, produces 


Ordinary just as well as Industrial and 
just as steadily. 
The body and soul of life insurance 


is a whole life contract. There you 
have the sum and substance of our 
great. system of home and family and 


individual protection. There are other 
forms of contract, to be sure—Endow- 


ments, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty-Payment 
Life, ete—a whole lot of very at 
tractive policies, including that very 
last word in family protection, the 
Prudential Monthly Income Policy. 


But the real heart and meat and mar 
row of the life insurance principle is 
contained n the Whole Life policy. 
Changes there have been in form, 
many; but in spirit? None. 

And so we insist that the man who 
can write Industrial can write Ordi- 
uary. Beyond the questions of larger 
education, larger view, larger figures 
and perhaps doing business with larger 


people on a larger scale, the ability 
that equals the handling of Industrial 
business equals the handling of Ordi- 


hary. 

Come down to bottom facts, pick out 
the right kind of prospects, and it is 
just as possible to write Ordinary as 
it is Industrial. It may take longer 
and a little more effort and address, 
but the mecessary knowledge and tal- 
ent are the same. All that is needed 
among those of the staff who may be 
diffident about their ability to transact 
Ordinary business is to resolutely 
shake off this diffidence; excite afresh 
your feeling of self-confidence and self- 
eliance; book up, brace up, pull to- 
gether your mental and physical forces 
and electrify your both- hands’ work 
with new and invincible energ 

Consult and get help from your sil- 
perintendent, your agency organizer or 
your assistant. It is their special 
yvisiness to help you to become what 
you assuredly can become if you are 
rightly in this service and not a mis- 
fit—a steady producer of Ordinary as 
well as Industrial. 

It is all up to you, all a question as 
to how well or how ill you handle the 
great and prolific two-sided opportunity 
laced in your keeping by the com- 
pany. Courage, backbone, self-educa- 
tion, industry and will-power will bring 
victory.—The Prudential Record. 





General Manager E. G. McCormack 
of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has 
returned from a tour of the Company’s 
agencies which took him to the Pacific 
Coast. 





HOW HE MADE AN INCREASE. | 


Superintendent Lays Emphasis on | 
Five Points as Basis of His } 
Success. | 

G. C. Glymph, superintendent ag 
Union, S. C., for the Life Insurance Co. | 
of Virginia, made an excellent record) 
in the matter of industrial increase and 
in explaining his success he names 
five things as being primarily respon- 
sible for his achievement. He says: 

“The manager of a district should be| 
eligible for that place. He should be 
well up on his business, study and 
thoroughly familiarize himself with) 
the policy contracts of other companies, 
as well as his own, and, in addition to 
this, he should familiarize himself with | 
every form in his office, as well as in- 
structions. 

“He should be a man that is familiar 
with the field work as well as his of- | 
fice. He should study his people, he! 
should study his agents’ collection 
books, be able to tell at a glance where 
they should be paid, too, and if they 
have lost any advance payments, see 
that the agent catches them up, and if 
the agent is unable to straighten this 
little matter, either go or send your a» 
Sistant in a reasonable time. 

“The superintendent should allot 
every one of his men in the way of 
collections. If it will take $500 to carry 
your percentage to where you want it, 
look over each debit and allot every 
man so much. See that your assistants 
take a part in this collection campaign, 
and urge upon each man the import 
ance of making his collection allotment 
as well as new business. Be positive 
with your agents, but nice and clean. | 
When you tell them something, give) 
them the understanding that they must) 
comply with your request, or as near) 
as possible; let them understand that) 
if they are unable to do so, there are | 
other men looking for his job. | 

“My experience is to get good clean | 
men, men that are highly respected by 
all classes of people, and that are | 
thoroughly reliable. See that your men} 
are well acquainted with the business | 
people of the town as well as the labor-| 
ing people, and they canvass all of 
them. | 

“When your company allots your dis- 
trict a certain amount, see that your) 
men not only reach the allotment, but 
give them the understanding that you! 
want to double your allotment and that 
you are not satisfied unless you greatly 
exceed the sanie. 

“Make no false statements; say only 
what you mean, and above all things 
tell the truth. Do not get advance pay- 
ments in a dishonest way. Let the 
policyholder understand just why you 
are calling him for an advance week’s 
premium. I have gotten so familiar 
with my debits that I can call off the 
arrears and advance payment without 
looking on the agent’s collection book. 
providing the agent will tell me certain 
policyholders who paid him more than 
their regular premiums in advance. 
This would seem unreasonable to new 
men, but it is certainly a fact, and I 
can almost tell you the amount of pre 
mium or premiums on every one of my 
agents’ debits on families where the 
business is three months old or more. 

“IT will say, further, that in order to 
accomplish very much it is necessary 
for the superintendent to go out in 
the field and visit all of his policyhold- 
ers, get acquainted with them, learn 
their dispositions, and by doing this he 
will understand just what is going on 
in the field as well as in the office.” 





Edwin H. Stowell, superintendent of 


agents in Illinois for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life under Manager Jules 
Girardin, has resigned his connection 


with the Company and opened a gen- 
eral insurance office. 
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STIMULUS TOWARD PRODUCTION. 


System Supplies anck of Personal In- 
centive in Which Many Agents 
Seem to be Deficient. 

At a recent agency meeting of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life J. I. D. 
Bristol said that systems of solicita- 
tion such as the “route plan” had no 
value whatever except as they serve 
to keep the agent at work. It has 
often been noticed as pointed out in 
that Company’s paper “Field Notes,” 
that the delightful personal freedom of 
the field man’s occupation is offset by 
the great temptation the agent is un- 
der to require less effort of himself 
than an ordinary employer would ex- 
pect. In a word, there is a strong 
tendency to let down, to put off until 
to-morrow the sustained effort which 
most men believe themselves capable 
of. There are some men, but not 
many, who can keep themselves hard 
at work every day without any ex- 
ternal help. Success in field work 
consists very largely in the ability to 


maintain day in and day out a pressure 
of intelligent effort equivalent to an 
eight hour day under supervision. To 
supervise one’s own work effectively 
is not the easiest of tasks but no 
agent can do a better thing for him- 
self than to tackle the job with a sin- 
cere determination not to deceive him- 
self. By setting for his own control 
e daily task to be accomplished, by 
keeping track of the amount of work 
done each day, reporting it to some 
one, his general agent or his wife, if 
necessary, a pressure of effort may be 
maintained that will soon show in in- 
creased compensation. 


One of the smaller companies assists 
its agents by a rule that no man will 
be continued an agent who does not 
interview and report on at least six 
prospects every day. The agents of 
this particular Company may not ap- 
preciate it, but the rule must be of 
great money value to them because it 
supplies artificially the pressure which 
£0 many men find necessary to keep 
them up to a minimum standard of 
effort, besides creating in them the 
invaluable habit of work. 
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CROPS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 





The shortage in several of our staple 
crops this year caused much discus- 
sion as to the business outlook and 
some general concern. The crop con- 
dition and the unsettling effect of 
tariff revision seem to have had the 
usual depressing influences on busi- 
ness. 

It is interesting to note that these 
matters have had little effect on life 
insurance. Fire insurance premuim 
income may be taken as a fair baro- 
meter of the volume of mercantile 
stocks, or the rapidity of consumption 
of merchandise, and is often credited 
with even broader significance as to 
the condition of the country and busi- 
ness tendencies. Life insurance, how- 
ever, is not similarly effected. It has 
even been said that there is a tendency 
toward increased volume of new busi- 
ness in times of general business de- 
pression. Certainly, at such times, the 
need for life insurance is more obvious 
and doubtless the desire for adequate 
protection is stronger. 

Life insurance men meet, talk of 
business recession with that point of 
view and that argument. Those who 
think otherwise, either because they 
are new in the business or are constitu- 
tional pessimists, may find some evi- 
dence just now that the volume of life 
insurance does not rise and fall with 
the condition of trade. The State in- 
surance official of one of the Middle 
West States which experienced a con- 
siderable curtailment of its chief crop 
this year, said the other day, that the 
crop shortage seemed to have had no 
depressing effect on the volume of 
business produced by the life insur- 
ance companies operating in that 
State. One of the Southern companies 
located in the heart of the cotton belt 
is now writing the record business of 
its history, although frost—the’ bogy 
of the cotton planter at this season— 
has already attacked the crop and the 
expected shortage has sent the price 
soaring on the Cotton Exchange. 

In season and out; in good times 
and bad; always, life insurance meets 
the peculiar needs of the moment. It 
prevents disaster in periods of depres- 
sion and offers a basis of credit in 
times of expansion. 


THE SUBURBAN SITUATION. 





Although little disturbance appears 
on the surface in the affairs of the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange, it 
is recognized that a critical situation 
exists. The present conditions come 
as no surprise to Exchange members. 
It was but a matter of time when the 
issues would be fought out to a complete 
understanding as to the ability of the 
Exchange to control its members. 

The issue on which the break threat- 
ens is the payment by some members 
of excess commissions. It is a matter 
of good faith in the organization, but 
the effects of the situation cannot but 
be felt in Exchange territory. There 
is no offense that deserves more drastic 
treatment, in the opinion of those 
co-operating in such an organization, 
and for that reason, the present diffi- 
culties are thought to be sufficiently im- 
portant either to bring the members 
into line or cause a crisis, possibly dis- 
ruption. 

Such situations as have developed in 
the Suburban Exchange and their usual 
demoralizing results, serve at least one 
purpose—they attract the attention of 
the State supervising insurance officials 
and advertise those phases of the busi- 
ness which the insurance departments 
are now trying to control more closely. 





THE VALUE OF A LIFE. 





A reader raises a novel point in con- 
nection with the value of a life with 
reference to the amount of insurance 
carried. A case is cited in which a 
Brooklyn man brought suit for $25,- 
000 damages for injuries said to have 
resulted from an automobile accident. 
Our correspondent aptly states the 
case thus: 

Suppose the defendant alleged that 
the person injured did not value his 
life at the amount sued for because 
he was not insured for $25,000—assum- 
ing that to be the fact. There are 
manifestly more ways in which he 
might be injured when no one could 
be held responsible, than when they 
could. If he did not have his life in- 
sured for $25,000, is it not bad faith 
to ask that sum? 

The point is well taken. An actuary 
of a life or accident company could un- 
doubtedly build up an excellent case 
for the defense on the evidence of the 
man’s own valuation of his life and 
physical well being as shown in the 
amount of life and accident insurance 
he carried. The fact that it would 
not be admissible as evidence does not 
shake the soundness of the deduction. 
There is no better criterion of the 
value a man places on his life and 
work than the amount of life and ac- 
cident protection he throws around 
them. 





Assistant Sec. of Home Life. 





William S. Gaylor is now assistant 
secretary of the Home Life of New 
York, the Company’s directors having 
made the appointment on Monday. 





Governor Fielder, of New Jersey, has 
named November 11 as Fire Prevention 
Day. This action was taken at the re- 
quest of the Jersey City Chamber of 
Commerce. The purpose of the day is 
to arouse the people to a true sense 
of the dangers in connection with fire 
and to take steps to remedy the con- 
ditions. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








CHARLES M. TOBIN. 


Charles M. Tobin, of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Co., who was elected 
president of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State last week, is one 
of the most popular men in the field. 
Born and raised in San Antonio, Tex., 
he has never entirely been able to lose 
his Southern accent. He came directly 
from the local agency business to 
Western ‘New York for the Commercial 
Union. Since then Western Pennsyl- 
vania has been added to his territory 
for the four companies—Commercial 
Union. Union of London, Palatine and 
Commercial Union, of New York. He 
maintains headquarters in Rochester. 
Mr. Tobin is an attractive public speak- 
er, and has been called the “orator of 
the New York association.” 

* x - 


E. H. Critchett, who edits the lively 
and informing “Co-ordinator,” publish- 
ed by the Massachusetts Bonding for 
the information of its agents, had to 
put up with a lot of “kidding” for in- 
serting in a recent issue the portrait 
of a young woman employe who is a 
champion swimmer, wearing the kind 
of bathing suit seen only on the Con- 
tinent. The matter in the paper is 
separated under different heads ac- 
cording to the class of business, as 
“Burglary,” “Contract,” “Fidelity,” etc. 
and Mr. Chritchett forstalled the puns 
of the facetious by labeling the young 
woman the “Progressive Department.” 

7 = of 


The Firemen’s Insurance Co. baseball 
team swept everything before them in 
the Insurance League of Newark, win- 
ning not only tne League pennant, but 
a'so a silver cup which was purchased 
through voluntary subscriptions from 
all of the other teams. At the close 
of the season, the Firemen’s Insurance 
Co. team played an all star aggrega- 
tion picked from the opposing clubs 
and the Firemen’s boys won in a red- 
hot game of twelve innings, by a score 
cf 10 to 9. The officers and whole 
staff of the company took a keen in- 
terest in the team and turned ovt in 
force for the all-star event. 

* Oo” = 


Joseph Barondess, for years a promi- 
nent labor leader on the East side, and 
a leader of thought in that most con- 
gested part of America’s metropolis, is 
celebrating his eighteenth year as an 
insurance man. He writes all kinds of 
insurance, but his principal work is for 
the Equitable. The volume of his life 
business runs to $200,000 a year. Mr. 
Barondess is a member of the Board of 
Education of New York City. 

* * 

Timothy Woodruff, the famous Brook- 
lyn political boss who died recently, 
and who was at one time president of 
the Provident Savings Life, would have 
been President of the United States if 


he had rot unfortunately worn a purple 
waistcoat on the day he was inaugurat- 
ed Lieutenant-Governor of New York 
State. The cartoonists and correspond- 
ents took up the question of his per- 
sonal raiment, buried him under a flood 
of ridicule, and kiiled his higher politi- 
cal nopes. When Mark Hanna was 
asked to permit the nomination of 
Woodruff, (nomination meaning elec- 
tion) as vice-president, and running mate 
for William McKinley, the Ohio leader 
said that he would not stand for a man 
who had as little dignity as he thought 
Woodruff possessed. Roosevelt was 
nominated, elected and when McKinley 
was killed, automatically became Presi- 
dent. The irony of it all was that 
Woodruff was a serious man, who 
dressed neatly with the exception of 
his one famous faax pas; and ‘the was 
a leader in the business world. 
+ * ~ 

David B. Armstrong, Jr., head of the 
Armstrong Agency is in the thick of 
the New York City political fight and 
is warming up for the coming municipal 
election. As the Bull Moose leader of 
his district and member of the inner 
council of the Progressive organiza- 
tion in New York, he is engaged with 
political, as well as casualty hazards 
these autumn days. 

* o* a 

Fred W. Fleming, vice-president of 
the Kansas City Life, connoiseur, anti- 
quarian has a wonderful collection of 
curios and historic relics. In addition 
to being a rare judge of the value of old 
things, Colonel Fleming is up on 
modern values too, for he is the 
financial officer of his company and in- 
vests the funds so skillfully as to com- 
mand a high interest rate. 

* oe - 

Smith? is that a popular name in the 
William street district? Well, the tele 
phone book says that there are eighteen 
Smiths, who are either brokers or 
agents in the insurance district. There 
are a dozen Millers and Levys; ten 
Browns; ten Jones. Six insurance off- 
cers have the names Clark or Clarke 
on the door; six Gordons; four Ed- 
wards; six Franks; four Hutchinsons; 
five Johnsons or Johnstons: eight New- 
mans; seven Phillips; four Reids; six 
Sterns; eight Wood or Woods. 

te + * 


George LaMonte, head of the firm of 
reorge La Monte & Son, of New York, 
manufacturers of safety paper, and 
father of George M. La Monte, Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey, died at his home at Bound 
Brook, N. J., Sunday. Mr. La Monte 
was 79 years old and had not been 
active in business for some years, his 
son being president of George La 
Monte & Son and in charge of the 
business. 

+ a * 

John Alfred Megargee, for two score 
years a member of the field staff of 
the Metropolitan Life and for a quar- 
ter of a century a swperintendent of 
industrial, died recently and the was 
given the unusual honor of an appre- 
ciation written by Second Vice-Presi- 
dent George H. Gaston and published 
by the Company for distribution among 
the many friends of Mr. Megargee. On 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as super- 
intendent the event was celebrated by 
the Company and eight years ago the 
officers arranged for his retirement. 

a oa * 

R. J. Mix, New York manager for 
The Prudential, says that selling life 
insurance is a high calling worthy of the 
best man that lives! If you are sell- 
ing life insurance or trying to do so, 
that’s your mission and if it is your 
mission, it’s your duty to concentrate 
your efforts for from six to eight hours 
a day upon the attempt to directly and 
personally interest just as many people 
as you possibly can to buy policies in 
your company! 
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MAY BRCOME JUSTICE EMMBT ADOPT MARKET VALUB CLAUSE 


LEAVE DEPARTMENT FOR BENCH. 


Quietly Circulating Report Has it That 
(New York Superintendent is to 
Wear the ‘Ermine. 





If reports quietly circulating on 
William street, in Buffalo and else- 
where in the State are well founded, 
Hon. William T. Emmet will soon retire 
as superintendent of the New York In- 
surance Department to become a jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court. 
Rumor further insists that Mr. Emmet’s 
successor in the Insurance Department 
will be Deputy Commissioner J. J. Hoey. 

No one at the New York city offices 
of the Insurance Department could 
throw any light on the rumor which, 
however, finds general credence where 
it circulates. 

Superintendent Emmet, during the 
two years that he has occupied his 
present office, has proven himself a 
man of large capacity, and has well 
sustained the best traditions of the 
New York Insurance Department. 

His interest. in and rulings in lia- 
bility insurance affairs have attracted 
wide attention to the office, and have 
stamped him as a profound student of 
the business which he supervises. 

Prior to ‘his connection wtih the in- 
surance department Mr. Hoey was for 
years a member of the New York State 
Assembly, and for several terms was 
chairman of its insurance committee. 
In the insurance business himself prior 
to entering the political arena he has 
an intimate knowledge of its operations 
possessed by few State officers. 





ANOTHER FOR COMMERCIAL UNION 





Aggressive British Company Buys the 
California—Will Continue it 
in Operation. 





Ownership of the California Insurance 
Company of San Francisco, has been 
secured by the Commercial Union of 
London, the latter corporation on Tues- 
day having decided to accept the option 
on the California stock secured for it 
several weeks ago by a firm of San 
Francisco attorneys. 

It is the intention of the Commercial 
Union to continue the California as a 
distinct corporation, and thereby re- 
tain the good will and excellent agency 
plant had by the San Francisco com- 
pany along the West Coast. 

The California came East several 
years ago, operating under the manage- 
ment of Frank Sturtevant of Phila- 
delphia. It gained a capital footing in 
the territory, but its management con- 
cluded to restrict its activities to its 
particular home field, and it withdrew 
from this territory in 1912. 

Col. A. H. Wray, United States man- 
ager of the Commercial Union, left 
New York for San Francisco, on 
Wednesday to complete arrangements 
for the transfer of ownership. 

In addition to the California the Com- 
mercial Union now owns the Commer- 
cial Union, of New York; Union of 
London, Palatine of London and the 
Hand-in-Hand Underwriters. 





George Fester and E. C. Fester, widely 
known fire and casualty underwriters 
of Continental Europe, are in New 
York visiting R. D. Folsom their United 
States partner. 





The Royal has appointed John F. 
Williams, of Danbury, its special 
agent for Connecticut in succession to 
the late I. L. Holt. 





Under a ruling of the Kentucky At- 
torney-General corporations cannot act 
ay insurance agents in that State. 





ACTION BY MIDDLE DEPARTMENT. 








Change in Rule Accepted by Associa- 
tion After Long Struggle—Further 
Amendments Offered. 








As was predicted would be the case, 
advocates of the extension of the “mar. | 
ket value” clause to policies covering | 
on whisky in bond and hides and lea- | 
ther at tanneries, gained a victory at | 
the recently held meeting of the Un- | 
derwriters Association of the Middle | 
Department, the amendment to the | 
rule being carried by a vote of 74 to | 
65. j 

The regulation becomes effective | 
immediately upon its promulgation by | 
Secretary Wiederhold. 

As amended, “Note B” now reads, | 
(the addition appearing in black-faced 
type): This rule shall not apply to 
musical instruments, works of art, ob- | 
jects of virtu, specimens, documents, | 
negatives or live stock when form | 
limits liability to cost or fixes a maxi- | 
mum value on such property, nor to 
whisky in bond or hides and leather | 
at tanneries. } 

Amendment Offered. 

Not satisfied with the concession 
gained through the addition noted! 
above, certain members of the Associa- | 
tion would do away with the prohibi- | 
tory article altogether and offered a/ 
resolution to that end. Should this | 
amendment in turn be adopted, (which ' 
is considered highly improbable, how- 
ever), companies will be permitted to 
stipulate the settlement of all losses at 
the time of fire upon a market value 
basis. Advocates of the measure wish 
particularly to have it apply to tobacco | 
and lumber risks. | 

Under the rules of the organization 
the matter will come up for discussion 
at the December gathering. 

Large Properties Involved. 

There are numerous tannery and 
whisky warehouse risks within the 
Middle Department territory and the 
failure of the Association to adopt a 
market value clause, has resulted, it 
is asserted, in the loss of not a little 
of the business by the loyal companies. 

As a matter of fact whisky losses 
are always paid at market figures, the 
decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in the famous Overhold case of 
some six years ago, virtually com- 
pelling such procedure. 





DISCUSS INCOME TAX. 





Meeting of Law Committee of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 





The commitee on laws of the wa- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters met 
on Tuesday of this week. The subject 
discussed was the income tax feature 
of the new corporation law. The Board 
has received a number of opinions 
from companies giving interpretations 
and opinions regarding the new statutes. 





Captain C. A. Gasser, superintend- 
ent of the Bureau of Combustibles and 
Fire Risks, of Newark, N. J., addressed 
members of the Men’s Club of the First 
Methodist Protestant Church of his 
home city some days ago, upon the 
subject of fire prevention. 

One-third of all the fires in homes, 
the captain asserted, had their origin 
in the faulty arrangement of the 
stoves and heating plants. Wood, cov- 
ered with plaster in the fireplaces, 
gradually becomes dry from the heat of 
the stove, then smoulders for a long 
time and even breaks into a blaze which 
spreads through all the rooms of the 
house before it breaks through the 
plaster. Such fires are the most diffi- 
cult to fight. 





his leader. 


Home Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


A wise agent makes his strongest company 
That company is certain 
to be the Continental. 


HENRY EVANS, Fresident 


Western Office 
332 South La Salle St., Chicago 








Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 





Ten thousand loyal agents prove the practical 
value of representing the Fidelity-Phenix 





Home Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Western Office 
137 South La Salle St., Chicago 








FIDELITY (FIRE) 


issued today. 


Home Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 





OF NEW YORK 


Backed by almost 
sources, the Fidelity Underwriters 
policy is the strongest fire policy 


Gross Combined Assets........ $42,215,116 
Policyholders’ Surplus.......... $23,589,661 


UNDERWRITERS 


illimitable _ re- 


Western Office 
332 South La Salle St., Chicago 








WILL APPEAL EPSTEIN CASE 


VERDICT FOR NECKWEAR MAKERS 


Fifty-five Companies and $133,000 In- 
surance Involved in Litigation that 
Will be Fought to a Finish. 





Following the 
phia in the case of Samuel Epstein 
against the Westchester Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of New York, it was an- 
nounced this week that the case would 
be appealed. 


decision in Philadel- 


Epstein trades as the Progressive 
Neckwear Co. and Epstein Bros. He 
made claims, aggregating $133,000, 


egainst 55 companies, as a result of a 
fire which destroyed the plant of the 
Company at the corner of Fourth and 
Fifth streets, Philadelphia, on October 
$ of last year. One of the adjusters 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 
“The Company attorneys have been 


at work on this case for sometime, and 
they are resisting the claim on the 


ground of over-valuation The West- 
chester trial is the first one. It was 
under a Delaware Underwriters policy 
of $1,000. The result was a verdict 
for the plaintiff for the full amount. 


This case will be appealed, and there 
will probably be a number of other 
trials before the matter is finally set- 





tled. The case decided is only one of 
some forty odd cases, and the result 
is in no way decisive on the other 
cases.” 

Work of the Fire Marshal. 

D. B. Sharp, attorney for the Ohio 
State Fire Marshal, was the principal 
speaker at the October meeting of 
the Fire Insurance Society of Pitts- 
burgh on Monday night. The subject 


of his address was the “Fire Marshal 
2nd Fire Prevention Work.” 
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WHAT FIRE AGENTS DID AT CINCINNATI CONVENTION 





Decided to Permit Casualty Men to Join Their National Association—Resolu- 
tions on Fraudulent Mail-Order Insurance, Casualty Commissions, 
Overhead Writing and Underwriters Agencies. 





The members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire lusurance Agents 
returned to their homes from the annual 
convention in Cincinnati last week de- 
termined to carry to the Staie Com- 
missioners the war they are making on 
annexes. They feel that their appeal 
to the companies for relief has been 
in vain, and that their only aid can 
come from the State Administrations. 

About the most important acticn 
taken by the convention was ihe vote 
to amalgamate with the casualty 
agents. The casualty men, however, 
also meeting in Cincinnati, went ahead 
with the organization of their own 


association, the Casualty and Surety 
agents of America, electing Wade 


Feltzer, of Chicago, a member of W. A. 
Alexander & Co., president. 


Hildreth the New President. 

The National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents elected C. F. 
Hildreth, of Freeport, Ill, president, 
and other officers as follows: 

Secretary-treasurer—Henry H. 
nam, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-presidents—For New England, 
L. C. Merrill, Concord, N. H.; for 
Middle Dept. States, John M. Larkin, 
Pt. Allegheny, Pa.; for Southeastern 
states, Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. 
C.; for Southwestern States, L. H. 
Stubbs, St. Joseph, Mo.; for Middle 
Western States, James 8B. Leedon, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; W. A. Eldridge, 
Detroit, Mich.; E. H. Forry, 
Indianapolis, Ind. For Rocky Moun- 
tain States, Paul B. Gaylord, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Chairman Executive Committee—E. 
C. Roth, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Put- 


Chairman Legislative Committee— 
George D. Markham, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chairman Organization Commtitee— 


Warner, Salem, Mass. 


Debate on Sole Agencies. 
At the Wednesday afternoon session 
of the association, the subject, “sole 


F. E. 


agencies,’ was taken up and open 
debate held upon the following ques- 


tion, “Should agents favor legislation 
requiring companies to do business only 
under their own names?” 

A running fire debate occupied the 
attention of the convention throughout 
the entire afternoon session. Members 
of the association indicated that they 
favored legislative action by the differ- 
ent States to compel agents to show 
their qualification before obtaining 
licenses. The sentiment was expressed 
that the greed of the companies is re- 
sponsible for the appointment of agents 
who are not up to standard and that 
the companies are promiscuous in their 
appointments simply through the de- 
sire to get men to get premiums, quali- 
fications or no qualifications. 

A. W. Neal, a member of the executive 
committee, voiced the sentimeni that it 
is up to the association to do one of 
two things, either wait for the annexes 


to inerease from 75 to 150 or go be- | 


fore the State legislature and obtain 
legislation requiring agents to show 
certain qualifications before being per- 
mitted to solicit business. 
consensus of opinion of all the members 
that relief could not be expected from 
the companies 
get premiums at any cost. 

Excess Lines, Overhead Writing and 

Promiscuous Appointments. 


Open debate was also held on excess | 


lines and overhead writing and also on 
the promiscuous appointment of local 
agents. 

The convention met Thursday morn- 
ing for its closing session. President 


Southgate called upon and introduced | 


Henry E. Sampson, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who is special counsel, Department of 
Justice, Iowa, and who addressed the 





It was the | 


due to their desire to | 


convention on “Rate Discrimination in 
Fire Insurance.” 

Mr. Sampson delivered his address in 
a vigorous style and made a strong im- 
pression upon the members of the as- 
sociation. He called attention to the 
fact that in his opinion the insurance 
companies are doing nothing at the 
present time to educate the public on 
the subject of fire insurance and that 
this lack of education, no doubt, is in 
a measure responsible for the present 








Cc. F. HILDRETH. 


antagonistic feeling being manifested 
by the public against insurance com- 
panies. He sought to show that a large 
part of the present antagonism has 
been created by rate discrimination 
which he believes is caused either by 
the greed of the company or the un- 
ethical methods used by a large number 
of the forty-six thousand local agents 
scattered throughout the country. 

He illustrated his remark by alleging 
that the companies are spending “mil- 
lions for fighting, but not a cent for 
educating the public.” In his opinion 
the companies over-insure and accept 
undesirable business with the result 
that the rates are higher and the cost 
of insurance greater than it should be. 
He said, “It is up to you, insurance 
men, through your association to raise 
a standard of agents to that point where 
they will not over-insure or accept un- 
desirable business.” He pointed out 
that 40 per cent. of the premium re- 
ceipts represents the cost of doing busi- 
ness, 58 per cent. represents the fire 
loss and 2 per cent. profit to the agents 
and their remuneration. 


He continued: “The public will de- 
mand governmental control of the insur- 
ance business if the public concludes 
that you are over-insuring or that you 
are not preventing an unnecessary fire 
loss which your own statistics show is 
ten times greater in this country than 
in Europe. The public will yet demand 
a lowering of the fire loss. It is up to 
you men to make it expensive for the 
policyholder to fail to keep his prop- 
erty in such condition that the chance 
of fire is brought down to a minimum. 
In other words, to make it expensive 
for the policyholder to have his prop- 
erty burned up. Many of the evils of 
the business to-day are due either to 
the discrimination in rates or to the 
promiscuous employment of agents who 
are not up to the standard which the 
business should demand. 
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Brass and Nickle-plated PyrENE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS are the only 
one-quart fire extinguishers in- 
cluded in the lists of approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write for Booklet 


PYRENE MFG. CO. 
1358 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
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HE success with which the Pyrene Fire = 2 
Extinguisher has met is the reward of 
Its ability to PUT OUT FIRES, 
om. electrical, and all incipient fires in 
ighly inflammable materials, has commanded 
and admiration of fire engineers 


A white, heavy, harmless GAS BLANKET 
which completely cuts off the air supply and 
smothers the flame is formed the instant 
Pyrene Liquid comes in contact with heat. ¢ 
Does not damage materials not touched by 


-PYRene Gas BLANKET . 
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AGENTS’ RESOLUTIONS 











The following resolutions were 
adoted by the ‘National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents in 
session at Cincinnati last week: 

One-cent Postage.—This associa- 
tion approves the general move- 
ment in favor of one-cent letter 
postage, and recommends that our 
members ask their representatives 
in Congress to give the subject 
favorable attention, and that the 
executive committee of this asso- 
ciation be authorized to take such 
further steps in the matter as may 
be necessary. 

Fraudulent Mail Order Insur- 
ance.—The cordial thanks and ap- 
preciation, of this association are 
extended to Joseph P. Johnson, 
Chief Inspector of the Post Office 
at Washington, D. C., for his ac- 
tivities in suppressing the illegal 
and fraudulent mailing operations 
of surplus line brokers doing a 
wild-cat business, and that we ex- 
tend our co-operation to him in any 
further efforts he may exert in this 
direction. 

Casualty Commissions.—It is rec- 
commended that the _ resolution 
from the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion suggesting a conference with 
the Insurance Commissioners on 
this subject be referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee, to be considered 
in connection with the subject of 
amalgamation with the Casualty 
Agents’ Association, and that the 
executive committee and the Mid- 
year Conference be authorized to 
take such action as may be neces- 
sary as the outctome of its negotia- 
tions. 

Overhead Writing—We empha- 
size the value of our overhead 
writing rules to which the co-oper- 
ating companies have given their 
support, and the incoming execu- 
tive committee is requested to 
address the co-operating companies, 
thanking them for their past sup- 
port of our principles and request- 
ing careful attention to their 
future observance. 

Underwriters’ Agencies.—In place 


of the various recommendations 
and resolutions referred to the 
committee on this subject, we 
recommend the adoption of the 


following: 

Whereas, We believe it advisable, 
as a rule, to work through the in- 
surance commissioners in our ef- 
forts to secure legislation desired, 
and inasmuch as Insurance Com- 
missioner Button of Virginia has 
expressed practically the views of 
this association on the subject of 
underwriters’ agences; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That our conierence 
committee be instructed to confer 
with the insurance commissioners 
in rerard to legislation on this and 
ali other matters that the associa- 
tion or the executive committee 
may direct. 











“Permanence and Stability.” 





As a souvenir of its sixtieth an 
niversary the Home Insurance Com- 
pany is distributing among its friends 
a handsome and useful solid bronz 
desk weight, which admirably “typifies 
the qualities of permanence and stabil- 
ity” possessed by the organization. 
President E. G. Snow has the thanks 
of The Eastern Underwriter for re- 
membering this office with one of the 
weights. 


With Commonwealth Fire. 








The Commonwealth Fire of New 
York has appointed L. W. Cottrell of 
Boston, its special agent for New Ens- 
land. Mr. Cottrell has been in the field 
for the National and the Hartford. 
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ADIUST HUSTED MILL LOSS 


DECIDED. 





INTERESTING POINT 


General Adjustment Bureau Believes 
Natural Hazard of Plant Caused 
Explosion. 





The insurance companies are settling 
the loss of the Husted Milling Co., 
Buffalo, which involved a question of 
priority of explosion to fire. The Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau of New York 
has written to the interested compan- 
ies, giving its ovinion as follows: 

“We are convinced that the fire, due 
to the natural hazards of the plant, 
ceused the explosion.” 

Thus ends one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in New York State ad- 
justment. 

The Husted Milling Co. was destroy- 
ed by fire and explosion on June 24 last. 
The claim of the mill people was for 
$529,000 sound valve; with loss of $415,- 
000. The total insurance was about 
$684,000. 

The assured had affidavits of four 
people who claim to have seen the 
fire before the explosion occurred, At 
the coroner’s inquest every workman 
alive, with the exception of four or five 
in the hospital unable to appear, testi- 
fied that he did not know how the ca- 
tastrophe occurred. 

The State officials asserted that the 
milling people had complied with every 
requirement made in regard to appli- 
ances for safety. 

One of the eye witnesses, who was 
crossing a bridge at the time of the 
fire, alleged that he called attention 
of the party with him to a fire in the 
mill. He saw flames coming from the 
first floor. Almost immediately, he 
said, he heard the explosion. His evi- 
dence was that the fire occurred before 
the explosion. 

The first adjustment was on the 
stock of grain in the warehouse. The 
amount of this loss was $43,620.29. 





DISCUSS AFFAIRS IN SUBURBAN. 





(Continued from page 1.) 

Adjustment too must be made of 
the anomalous condition of an office 
representing both association and non- 
issociation companies. ithe Deviation 
Committee of the Exchange has re- 
peatedly tackled this problem during 
the past two years, but thus far has 
failed to solve it. 

One of the smaller of the New York 
companies that flagrantly violated the 
commission rule is credited with hav- 
ing changed its course, induced thereby 
by the insistence of certain of its di- 
rectors that the management must 
faithfully observe an obligation willing- 
ly assumed. 


The New York suburban field is a 
large, growing and highly attractive 
one. The governing association was 


formed after serious effort and its ob- 
ligations honestly lived up to, would 
be one of the most useful organizations 
of its kind in the country. 

In the best interests of all concerned, 
companies, agents, and brokers, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that nothing will 
occur to undo what has been attained 
after so much hard and efficient labor. 


Yorkshire Loses Honored Director. 





Through the death on Friday last of 
Sir George O. Wombewell, of New- 
burgh Priory, York, England, Great 
Britain lost the last of the officers that 
took part in the ever memorable charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava in 
1854. The late distinguished gentle- 
man among numerous large business 
interests was deputy chairman of the 
directors of the Yorkshire Insurance 
Company. He was one of the largest 
landed estate owners in England and 
his ancestral home just outside York, 
was one of the show places of the com- 
munity. 


OFFICE OF SCHEDULE RATING 


ATLEE BROWN 





ITS “EXPERT.” 





Change in Title of New Jersey Fire 
Actuarial Bureau Agreeable to 
State Department. 





State Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance La Monte having objected to 
the name of the New Jersey Fire Act- 
uarial Bureau, the organization will 
hereafter be known as the “Office of 
Schedule Rating,” while Atlee Brown 
formerly titled its “manager” is now 
styled “‘expert.” 

Both changes meet the approval of 
Mr. La Monte, and are, of course, 
agreeable to the insurance companies. 

In the brief time that has elapsed 
since Mr. Brown has had charge of 
rates in New Jersey, a number of tariff 
modifications have been recommended, 
to the general satisfaction and profit of 
the assured. 

At Trenton, for example, where the 
old local board demanded a rate of 90 
cents upon brick dwellings written for 
five years, the charge is now 48 cents 
on buildings, with a contents rate of 
60 cents. 

Tariffs upon numerous coast dwellings 
have also been sharply reduced, and it 
is figured like procedure will be sug- 
gested in other directions. Under the 
new order equality of rate charge is 
assured, where like conditions ob- 
tain, and the assured through a study 
of the intelligently prepared schedules 
is able not only to figure his own rate, 
but to ascertain exactly and to what 
extent it may be reduced. 

Agents who have informed them- 
selves as to the methods of Mr. Brown’s 
office, are highly appreciative of the re- 


sults it has already accomplished, and |. 


what it gives promise of performing. 





Mass. Brokers Organize. 
Permanent organization of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of Massa- 
chusetts was ettectead at Boston on 
Thursday last, the following named 
being elected officers for the new year: 


President, Stephen E. Barton; vice- 
president, Charles P. Mooney; secre- 
tary, Edward M. Peters; treasurer, 


George A. Wellington. Executive com- 
mittee, the above officers and W. N. 
Harlow, W. A. Mosman, A. E. Thayer, 
G. W. Smith, J. H. Eddy, C. E. Stone, 
C. E. Fuller, Paul MacFarlane, J. J. 
Ruddy, John Kirkpatrick, M. L. Morri- 
son and Prescott. Chamberlain. 





Leaves for Home. 





After several weeks spent in visiting 
the chief agents of the Yorkshire in 
this country and Canada, James Hamil- 
ton, general manager of the Company, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hamilton, sailed 
from New York for England on Tues- 
day. While he, Mr. Hamilton, together 
with E. B. Boyd, of Frank and Du Bois, 
United States managers of the York- 
shire, went as far west as the Pacific 
Coast, returning east via New Orleans 
and Atlanta. The Company has an ad- 
mirable organization in this country, 
with the operations of which Mr. 
Hamilton expressed himself as being 
greatly pleased. A courteous gentle- 
man and an able underwriter the gen- 
eral manager of the Yorkshire made 
a most favorable impression upon com- 
pany executives on this side of the 
water. 





Seek Recovery for Railroad Loss. 


Testimony is being heard in the case 











of the Scottish Union and National and | 


the National Fire Insurance companies 
te recover from the Butte, Anaconda 
and Pacific Railway of Montana, for 











Capital Stock - 
Liabilities - - 
Net Surplus . 

Total Assets 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 
Cc. E. SHELDON, Vice-President 





FIRE, TORNADO & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


Special Reserve Fund 


- $1,000,000.00 
- 5,431,072.05 
. 300,000.00 
- 3,135,102.52 


$9,866,174.57 


3. W. BAILEY, Secretary 
F. HOADLEY, Assistant Secretary 























R. W. ALEXANDER, Pres. 


Cash Capital $890,000.00 
FOR AGENCIES IN NEW YORK, 





W. W. ALEXANDER, Sec. 


~. 


BAL A . MD. 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,111,794.61 


NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA, 
Apply to HARRY W. BIRCHARD, Special Agent, ELMIRA. N. Y., or HOME OFFICE 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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MAY RE-ENTER CALIFORNIA. 





Hamburg-Bremen Had Extensive Busi- 
ness There Prior to 1906—Man- 
ager Kelsey on Coast. 








After an absence from California of | 


several the Hamburg-Bremen 
will probably re-enter that State, 
Manager H. N. Kelsey being en-route 
to San Francisco to study 
tion at close range. The company is 
already operating in Oregon, Washing- 
ton Idaho and Montana. 

The Hamburg-Bremen had an exten- 
sive business: in California prior to 
1906 and paid out a heavy sum on 
account of San Francisco losses, re- 
tiring from the State soon thereafter. 


Lose Jobs Through Tariff. 


years 


the situa- 








A number of clerks in the William 
street district have been discharged 
because of a drop in premium income. 

Unrest and uncertainty over the new 


tariff is responsible. Business men 
are waiting to see what is going to 
develop. 





WESTERN 
ASSURANCE CO. 


of Toronto, Canada 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1913 
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fire damage caused through the al- | HON. GEO. A. COX. President 


leged negligence of the defendant cor- 
poration. 
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For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - 4,985,658.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders . - - 1,911,592.00 


The real strength of ap [psurance company is Ir 
the conservatiam of its 
agement of THE 
surance of the security mat ite policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIEL D - President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MOBRISON - Asst. Sec'y 


JAMES W. HOWIE - ° 
HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


pape ement, and the man- 
fs an absdfute as- 


Gen. Agent 
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GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1913 


Cash Capital..... $1,000,000.00 
See 7,213,762.27 
Net Surplus 2,613,814.88 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ....... 3,613,814.88 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN BROKER AND AGENT 





E. K. Beddall, of New York, Tells National Association of Fire Insurance Agents 
That There is Much Business That Cannot be Controlled Locally, That this 
is the Age of Concentration and he Pleads for Harmony Between Business 


Placers. 


One of the most important papers 
read at the convention of the National 
Association of Fire Insurance Agents 
in Cincinnati was “Problem of Brokerage 
and Lloyd’s Insurance,” by E. K. Bed- 
dall, of E. K. Beddall & Co., Inc., New 
York. Mr. Beddall said in part: 

“The insurance business to-day is 
gradually growing toward concentra- 
tion; it is gradually working toward 
the proposition that the company is 
one thing and that the assured is the 
other thing, and the tendency of the 
times is toward the employing of 
agents, Who are really the agents of the 
company and who are essentially un- 
derwriters, and who have no other 
interest than to select the best risk 
they can for the companies they repre- 
sent, and to leave the field for brokers 
in the hands of those gentlemen who 
work up the business, negotiating with 
both sides, and let the underwriter ac- 
cept or not, as he sees fit. 

“The broker in this United States is 
something that has grown up within the 
past few years, particularly in the 
larger cities. In Chicago for example, 
the broker was practically unknown at 
the time of the Chicago fire. In way- 
back Idaho he is only known to-day as 
a Pirate. The business was written by 
the insurance agent, who solicited the 
business and wrote for his companies 
and exchanged the balance that he 
could not write with other agents, who 
in turn gave him business at exchange 
rates of commission. 

7,000 Brokers in New York City. 

“In New York many years ago, the 
business used to be negotiated through 
the directors of the local companies, or 
with the assured direct, but the volume 
of the business did not grow as fast 
as it shouid have done and the com- 
panies, in order to increase their busi- 
ness, offered a commission or brokerage 
to any one who would bring business 
to their counters. This practice con- 
tinued until to-day in New York city 
there are over 7,000 brokers. 

“In order to become a broker in New 
York State one has to sign a state- 
ment which gives a detailed history of 
his family, his age, weight, color, sex, 
previous condition of servitude and all 
other information which the insurance 
superintendent may require. The only 
thing that a broker in New York city 
need be ignorant of, is the insurance 
business. Just as soon as it is thor- 
oughly demonstrated to the insurance 
superintendent that an applicant for a 
broker’s license knows nothing what- 
ever about the form of policy, its ap- 
plication to the risk in question or the 
equity of the rate, he is permitted to 
pay $10 to the State of New York and 
receives therefrom a certificate enti- 
tling him to become a broker. 

“The usual form of competition 
among brokers is rebating the commis- 
sion, and the most effective method of 
soliciting business is to give up more 
commission than your competitor. An- 
other excellent way to secure business 
is to have rich and influential relatives. 
Of course, there are some _ brokers 
who actually ‘broke,’ but most of them 
go ‘broke.’ But the guileless and kind- 
ly insurance companies do not permit 
this latter condition to happen any 
more frequently than they can, and see 
that the premiums are paid within 
forty- five days from the date of the 
policy. This does not permit the 
broker to use the companies money for 
an undue length of time. 

Position of the Legitimate Broker. 

“There was at one time much antag- 
onism created because the local agents 
refused to pay a brokerage or a por- 
tion of their commission upon a manu- 
facturing risk or mercantile risk owned 





abroad, but located in the territory of | 
the agent. I think, however, that your | 
association will agree with me that such | 





business cannot be controlled locally, 
and I think also that you will agree 
with me that it is to the interests of 
this association, as well as to its in- 
dividual members, to co-operate with 
the legitimate broker who may for the 
time being desire to place insurances 
of this character. 

“Speaking from the broker’s stand- 
point, I should say that the legitimate 
broker, the broker who has made a 
study of underwriting, the broker who 
really aims to further the sound prin- 
ciples of underwriting, prefers to co- 
operate with the local agent in hand- 
ling such business, because it is under 
the principles that have brought your 
association its success that the manu- 
facturer and the merchant who buy 
the insurance can receive equitable 
treatment in the matter of rates and 
proper consideration in the adjustment 
of losses. 

Service Rendered by the Broker. 

The field for insurance in the United 
States is one which has not been de- 
veloped to anything like its possibili- 
ties. As yet the broker is actively en- 
gaged in ploughing up the new fields 
and if your local association will co- 
operate with the legitimate brokers, 
the inevitable result must be more busi- 
ness to both of us. A broker renders 
a service, or should do so. The inter- 
est of the assured is not identical with 
that of the company, and by reason 
of the technical character of the busi- 
ness the assured should have the bene- 
fit of the advice and counsel of the 
broker in the matter of forms, fire pro- 
tection, segregation of hazards, inspec- 
tion of the property and when loss 
occurs assistance in preparing the 
proofs. It is not generally realized to 
what risks the average man is ex- 
posed. Insurance can be developed to 
protect all risks. The broker is the 
developer. For example—there is no 
insurance to-day against loss by frost, 
to the regret of the fruit growers. Com- 
.paratively recently insurance against 
loss by hail has been taken up. Look 
at the floods last year! Had there been 
insurance the loss would not have 
fallen so heavily upon the comparative- 
ly few sufferers. These are fields for 
the broker. 


Requirements of Underwriters. 
“Each underwriter at Lloyd’s has to 


deposit with the governing committee 
of the corporation $25,000 in cash, or 
special securities before he can under- 
write marine risks. He also has to fur- 
nish security to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade, or if the board so 
directs to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee of the association, which shall 
be available solely to meet claims made 
under policies issued by him in con- 
nection with fire and accident business 
any other non-marine business carried 
by him. The amount of this security 
must never be less than the aggregate 
of premiums received or receivable by 
the underwriters in the last preceding 
year in connectiton with such fire and 
accident and other non-marine busi- 
ness. The guarantees for non-marine 
business were first given in 1904 and 
in 1908 members voluntarily agreed to 
the audit of their accounts. The 
guaranteed deposit for non-marine busi- 
ness amounted in 1913 to nearly $17,- 
500,000, 

“It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of premiums taken by Lloyd’s 
London, in the course of a year, be- 
cause no accounts are published. The 
statement has been made that Lloyd’s, 
London, takes nearly three-fourths of 
all the marine premiums paid. This 
may or may not be true. 

“Many calculations have been made 
as to the loss paying ability of Lloyd’s, 
London, as a whole. An estimate of 
the security of Lloyd’s policies, no 
matter how large such an estimate 
might be, would probably fall short of 
the actual loss paying capacity of 
Lloyd’s, London, as a whole. 

Deals Exclusively With Brokers. 

“Lloyd’s does not appoint agents. It 
deals exclusively with brokers. A 
member of Lloyd’s is an underwriter 
himself or employs one who accepts or 
rejects any risk offered to him by a 
broker. He is not limited to the kind, 
quality or amount of any risk offered 
to him. He may do what he pleases. 

“During the course of the 230 odd 
years in which Lloyd’s, London, has 
been in existence there have been some 
failures of groups of underwriters, but 
in every instance the other under- 
writers have assumed the liabilities of 
their embarrassed brothers, and it is 
yet to be recorded that Lloyd’s London, 
has defaulted in any one of its legiti- 
mate obligations. Personally, I do not 
think it ever will. 

“Certain groups of underwriters have 
attempted to underwrite fire business 
in the United States and certain 
piratical brokers have exploited Lloyd’s, 
London, for the purpose of invading 
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the legitimate territory of local agents. 
Having returned from a recent visit to 
London I was impressed with the sad- 
ness which prevaded certain groups of 
underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, and 
this sadness can be directly traced to 
their experience with United States 
business. Not being properly admitted 
to do business in any of the States, 
certain underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, 
have sought to protect their contracts 
by requiring a warranty that this or 
that company was engaged on the same 
risk for this or that amount, but they 
have discovered that the amounts war- 
ranted were gross lines and did not 
bear any relation to the underwriting 
quality of the risk and were probably 
reinsured down to a mere nominal 
figure. 
Field Here for Lloyd's. 

“The legitimate broker in the Unitea 
States does not use Lloyd’s, London, 
as a competitive against the stock 
companies for fire insurance, but uses 
Lioyd’s for a surplus insurance upon 
properties legitimately requiring more 
protection than the stock companies 
represented in the different states 
can provide, or for kinds of insurance 
not coverable by stock companies un- 
der their charter. Piratical brokers 
have used Lloyd’s, London, as com- 
petitors to steal business away from 
legitimate local agents, or have used 
them to place business which was from 
physical or moral conditions other- 
wise uninsurable. There is a field in 
this country for Lloyd’s, London, just 
as much as there is for other or- 
ganizations. Shortly after Lloyd’s was 
born stock companies were formed, 
some of the earliest companies being 
formed to insure buildings only. The 
idea of insurance began to grow and 
other companies were formed to in- 
sure contents of buildings. Later on 
new companies were formed to insure 
both buildings and contents and from 
then. on the assumption of liability 
was undertaken by corporations form- 
ed for insurance against specific cas- 
ualties. Not many years ago some 
enterprising insurance men interested 
capitalists, and others who hadn’t any 
capital, in forming what they were 
pleased to call ‘Lloyd's,’ designating 
their particular group of underwriters 
ty some specific term, such as ‘Arc- 
tic’ Lloyds or ‘Ant-Arctic’ Lloyds, or 
some such title and proceeded to cut 
rates and do other naughty things. 

“Most of these Lloyd’s failed and 
their members defaulted on their ob- 
ligations and the insuring public hav- 
ing been deceived was not discerning 
enough to know that these Lioyd’s 
were merely a counterfeit reproduction 
lcf the real and only Lioyd’s, London. It 
| has been said that underwriters at 
| Lloyd’s, London, are gamblers. I have 
dealt with them for more than 25 years 
and I know of no more conservative 
underwriters in the world than the 
leading members of Lloyd’s, London. 
It is perfectly true that they will issue 
an insurance against any legitimate 
liability at a rate. Lloyd’s, London, is 
an open market where’ insurance 
against any conceivable contingency 
can be bought. They will insure 
against loss arising from the perils of 
the sea, or the perils of the and, the 
perils of death or the perils of life 
and the perils of marriage. From the 
broker’s standpoint they certainly are 
2 mecca. In the development of fields 
of insurance what could be more at- 
tractive to a newiy wedded couple than 
an insurance in Lloyd’s against the 
risk of divorce, or if that be not 
dangerous against the more hazardous 
risk of triplets. 





Writing Parcel Post Insurance. 





Policies indemnifying through loss 
of parcel post packages are now being 
written by the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, a corporation 
closely related to the Aetna Life and 
the Aetna Accident and Liability In- 
surance companies. 
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HAND-IN-HAND FIELD MEN. 





Special Agents Who Will Represent the 
Annex of the Commercial 
Union Fire. 





The Hand in Hand Underwriters of 
the Commercial Union of London has 
made the follwing field appointments: 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia—B. D. 
Prince, Philadelphia. 

Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia—W. R. Adams, Pittsburgh. 

Kentucky and Tennessee—W. J. Gils- 
dorf, Lexington, Ky. Mr. Gilsdorf will 
also be special agent for Cuaco, Palatine 
and Cuny in this territory. 

New York State—Frank W. Young, 
Albany. 

Wisconsin and Northern Michigan— 
George B. Gray, Fond-du-Lac. 

Minnesota, Dakotas and Montana— 
Charles G. Stone, Minneapolis. 

Ohio and Southern Michigan—Wil- 
liam H. Herman, Cleveland. 

Western Union members have been 
notified that the Hand-in-Hand will be 
operated in that territory by Manager 
A. H. Wray. As has already been pub- 
lished the organization will be handled 
directly by Clarence E. Porter, whose 
appointment as an assistant United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union occurred several weeks ago. Mr. 
Porter was formerly president of the 
nsurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 





APPEALS TO INVESTORS. 





Brisk Demand for Stock of Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance 
Companies. 





According to investment’ brokers 
stock of Hartford fire insurance com- 
panies is particularly attractive just 
now, and is steadily advancing. Shares 
of the “Hartford Fire and Phoenix In- 
surance stock are in especial demand. 
Aetna is quoted this week 338 bid, an 
advance of $3 a share. Connecticut 
Fire is quoted 350 bid, an advance of 
$10 per share in the bid quotation. 
‘he stockholders of the Connecticut 
Fire who have not already deposited 
their stock with the committee, have 
until November 1st in which to de- 
posit their stock. We understand that 
a large amount of this stock already 
has been deposited. National Fire 
stock is also stronger and quoted at 
342 bid. 

“While there is a good demand for 
the life insurance companies’ stock 
there is little change in the quotations, 
although there is little stock offered 
for sale.” 


DENIAL FRCM THE ST. PAUL. 
Western Fire Company Does Not Intend 
to Go Into Casualty End of 
Business. 








Several western insurance papers 
have printed despatches, saying that 
the St. Paul Fire and Marine intends 
adding a casualty insurance annex to 
its business, in order to compete with 
the casualty companies issuing com- 
plete covers for automobile indemnity. 

The Eastern Underwriter sent a’ wire 
to the St. Paul Fire and Marine, asking 
as to the truth of these rumors. The 
following answer was received, just 
before going to press: 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

Repiying to your wire the St. Paul 
has no intention of organizing casualty 
company. 

F. R. BIGELOW, President. 


Fashions and Adjustments. 





Two well-known New York adjusters 
read a leading women’s fashion maga- 
zine as soon as it is issued. There is 
a closer corollary of clothes to hazard 
than most people believe. For instance, 
the syles eliminating undergarments to 
the quintessence of nothing also 
eliminated a number of petticoat manu- 
facturers. 


SAFEGUARDING THE ASSETS! 


CLAIMS OF AMERICAN 





UNION. 





Ancillary Receivers of Defunct Com- 
pany Working With Penna. Depart- 
ment in Interest of Creditors. 





Through the appointment of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Emmet, as ancil- 
lary receiver in New York State for 
the American Union Fire, of Philadel- 
phia, in April last, action which was | 
promptly followed in Texas and other| 
States in which the defunct company | 
had been doing business, the assets of | 
the corporation have been conserved | 
in a manner which would have been 
impossible under other conditions. 

The ancillary receivers have been 
working in conjunction with the gen- 
eral receiver of the Company, Thomas | 
B. Donaldson, special deputy of the | 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department, | 
and it is planned that whatever and| 
whenever a dividend is paid creditors | 
of the American Union it emanated 
from Mr. Donaldson. | 

The New York State assets of the} 
Company consist principally of a claim 
for reinsurance against a highly reput- 
able and financially responsible foreign | 
institution. The latter has the amount 
of its liability and stands ready to turn | 
it over to the proper authority when 
directed to do so. | 

No official statement as to the dis- 
tribution likely to go to creditors has 
yet been made, but the prevailing im- 
pression is that all approved claims 
will be settled in full, and that there 
will be a small margin for stock- 
holders. 








NORTH BRITISH GETS BUSINESS. 





Takes Risks of Central National Fire 
of Chicago—Latter Company to 
Continue in Restricted Form. 


All business of the Central National | 
Fire, of Chicago, has been reinsured 
in the North British & Mercantile of | 
London, as of October 21st, details in| 
the transfer being concluded on behalf | 
of the reinsuring company by Assistant 
United States Manager Hastings and| 
General Agent C. E. Case. 

The Central National will continue as | 
a reinsuring company having ireaties 
with several ‘offices. It will also con-| 
tinue to write direct in New York and 
New Jersey through the general agency 
of Berry, Tremaine & Company of this 
city. 

BUFFALO AGENCY DISSOLVES. 








Tiernon-Dann & Co. Split—Two Com- 
panies Go to Worthington & 
Sills. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22. (Special.)— 
The agency of Tiernon-Dann & Co. 
of ‘Buffalo, N. Y. has dissolved part- 
nership and the two members will each 
conduct a separate agency hereafter. 
The German American and the Phoenix 
of Hartford have gone over to the 
agency of Worthington & Sills. The 
other companies represented in addi 
tion to these are the Fireman’s Fund 
and the Century. The firm were also 
managers for the Maryland Casualty. 
The change becomes effective Novem- 
ber 1. ——_ —_——-- 


Arsonists Sentenced. 





Convicted of burning and plundering 
the house of Jacyjues Dier, at Elting- 
ville, Staten Island, on June 6 last, 
Frnest Fauchon was sentenced to the 
Elmira Reformatory, while his father, 
Armon Fauchon, was given a term of 
not less than ten years. 


German Baron Studies Insurance. 





Baron Kekule, of the Kaiser's per- 
sonal suite, visited several of the in- 
surance companies in New York this 
week. He is learning as much about 
American underwriting methods as he 
can pick up in a few days. 
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This Interesting Address by George W. Babb, iain of the Northern Assurance Co. of London, was Delivered at 
the Thirtieth Anniversary Banquet of the Underwriters Association of New York State at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in This =~ on the Evening of the 14th inst. 


Five years ago, 1 had the pleasure 


of attending your twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Janquet. On that occasion, 


my mind naturally went back to the 
time of the organization of the asso- 
ciaton. The “Historical Address” of 
your honored member (I will not say 
veteran, for he is still young), Mr. 
Carothers, made me reminiscent and 
when he called on me recently and ex- 
tracted my consent to be a speaker, 
as deftly as he extracts a new risk 
from a local agent, my mind again 
became reminiscent and I pitched on 
the title appearing on the program. 
Reminiscences of a purely personal 
nature are of special interest only to 
contemporaries, and mine on this occa- 
sion will relate principally to the posi- 
tion of special agents in New York 
State prior to, and at the time of, the 
organization of the Association, in re- 
spect to organized work by themselves. 

What, at that time, was the position 
of the founders of this Association in 
respect to organized work by them- 
selves? Leaving fractions out the 
answer would be “not any.” The frac- 
tions save the answer from appearing 
in red ink. 

Rate Control Relinquished. 

The National Board relinquished 
control of rates in 1877, devolved con- 
trol upon local boards, and no company 
organization had resumed _ control. 
Rates tended downward in the interim 
and where there was any stability, it 
was the result of voluntary action and 


agreement by local agents. Where 
local agents were fairly harmonious, 


local boards existed and published 
rates; elsewhere rates were open. The 
agents were encouraged to form loca} 
boards and establish fixed rates and 
many companies at that time declared 
their belief that the function of fixing 
rates properly ‘belonged to local boards. 
Special agents were permitted and ex- 
pected to advise and local 
boards when their aid was desired, but, 


assist 


at the time referred to, they were not 
permitted to revise the rates as a 
whole i town or county, 


n any city, 
unless all the agents of the locality 
petitioned them in writing to do so. 
This audience can make a good guess 
frequency, or rather infre- 
quency, of such requests. 

Handling a Recalcitrant Agent. 

\ personal experience of my own 
will illustrate this situation. In a cer- 
tain town in the central part of the 
State, the rates had fallen below 
adequacy and were still fallivg. The 
suggestion of petitioning the Associa- 
tion to revise and equalize the rates 
had been made. The chief objector 
vas the old and leading agent who 
represented the large old line, agency 

remark here that 
were the strongest 

coercion of local 


as to the 


companies. I may 
hose companies 
opponents of any 
agents, on any rate question. This old 
agent was of the smooth and “holier 
than thou” type and he wanted to be 
left in the control of the rate situa- 
tion While agents foraged 
some on his business, he was a good 
himself. Being in this town 
one day and noting that rates were 
being reduced still further, I suggested 
getting up a petition I was told that 
the effort had been made but, the old 
man aforementioned wouldn’t sign, 
and that a well known and able special 
agent of the period had labored with 
the old man without success. 

Being enthusiastic, I concluded to 
take a try at him, being assured that 
the other agents were willing to sign. 
I went over to the old agent’s office 
and presented the matter. He flew at 
t irritably, but I calmly and per- 
sistently urged that as he had the 
largest business, he needed protection 
more than the other agents; that the 
special agents of his companies would 


other 


lorager 





GEORGE W. BABB, & 
United States Manager Northern Assurance Co., of London. 


look after ‘his interests; and nothing 
would be done unless all his competitors 
were equally committed with himself. 
I stuck to it and finally he said, 
petulantly, that he would sign if all 
the other agents signed first, but he 
would only sign last: I believed at the 
time he thought | couldn’t get all the 
other agents to sign. I went round to 
the other agents and told them we had 
the old man cornered and I wanted 
them to sign in a hurry so I could get 
back to him before he should forget 
his promise. I secured the required 
signatures. When I got back to the 
old agent’s office, he had gone home 
for the day, earlier than usual. I 
went to his house and when he joined 
me in the parlor, told him he would 
be pleased to learn that I had secured 
the signatures of all the other agents 
and tried to look “childlike and bland.” 
He showed surprise and asked to see 
the signatures. I submitted them. He 
wanted to postpone, but I was through 
with my work and wanted to go on. 
He then said he didn’t have a pencil 
but I could sign for him. I replied [ 
couldn’t think of signing his name to 
any paper, but I had a pencil which he 
could use. He signed and I withdrew 
from the town on the next train with 
the petition in my pocket. 

The Purpose of the Association. 

The refusal of one agent to sign the 





petition would have prevented a revi- 
sion of the rates in that town. After 
the revision was made, the rates had 
to be submitted to the local agents and 
accepted by them. I have told this 
story because it illustrates the situa- 
tion and the small authority the mem- 
bers of this Association. 
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CASUALTY AND 


SURETY HAPPENINGS 





10 GARRY OUT NEW MERGER 


STATUS. 





CASUALTY-FIRE AGENTS 





Amalgamation of Casualty and Surety 
Association and National Agents 
Association. 





Eastern casualty men who attended 
the gathering last week in Cincinnati 
of the National Association of Fire In- 
urance Agents and also took part in 
he launching of the new casualty asso- 
ciation came back enthusiastic. News- 
saper reports of what was done in 
Cincinnati conflict. First it was stated 
that the casualty agents would join the 
National Fire Agents Association and 
that the fire agents association had 
oted to admit them. Later it was 
printed that the casualty agents would 
have their own association. As a mat- 
er of fact both statements are correct. 

Secretary H. H. Putnam, of the Na- 
tional Association of Fire Insurance 
\gents, was asked by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter to tell what was officially 
on the casualty question. He 
vired as follows: 

“The National Association voted to 
change its constitution and by-laws to 
the association from time to 
time to take such action as may be 
necessary to further the casualty in- 
terests of its members. The National 
Association and the Casualty and Surety 
\ssociation formed at Cincinnati prior 
to our convention have both voted in 
favor of amalgamation the details of 
which are to be worked out in confer- 
between these two associations. 


“The National Association’s executive 


done 


enable 


ence 


committee was authorized to confer 
ith the executive committee of the 
Casualty and Surety Association for 


this purpose and the mid-year confer- 

e has full power to put the amalga- 

ition into effect as soon as the agree- 
ment is reached. The spirit of both 
conventions was shown in the strongly 
expressed desire that the fire and 
casualty agents get together and co- 
operate for mutual welfare.” 

lhe Eastern men who attended the 
convention of the new Casualty and 
Surety Agents Association were Julian 


Lueas, Jr., of Davis & Dorland, New 
York; Charles L. Bussing, of New 
York; A. T. Armstrong, Syracuse; G. 
T. Amsden, Rochester; J. A. Carney, 
Boston; J. H. Carney, Boston; A. S. 
Galland, Wilkes-Barre; J. W. Henry, 


Pittsburgh; N. C. Spencer, Buffalo, and 
N. E. Turgeon, Buffalo. 

The casualty men are feeling bitter 
cause of the cut in their commis- 
sions, and the agency association move- 
lent among them is growing. 








H.GB.Alexander 


WILL HOLD TO PRESENT LINES. 





Title Guaranty and Surety Has No In- 
tention of Entering General 
Casualty Field. 





Vice-President J. A, Sinn, of the Title 
Guaranty and Surety Company of 
Scranton, denies unqualifiedly the re- 
ported purpose of his company to take 
up additional casualty lines. 

The Title Guaranty and Surety was 
formed in 1901 to do a general surety 
and trust business. A few years later 
it divorced itself entirely from the 
banking phase, and has since confined 
its activities solely to issuing surety 
and fidelity bonds. The company oper- 
utes in practically all parts of the coun- 
try, having both branch offices and 
general agencies. With a cash capital 
of $1,000,000, its total assets at the 
close of 1912 were $2,396,931; its rein- 
surance reserve,$430,266, and its net 
surplus, $518,565. Its net premium in- 
come for the year was $899,790. 





EXEMPT FROM BONDING LAW. 





Attorney General Holds New York 
Statute Does Not Apply to Certain 
Commission Merchants. 





According to a ruling of Attorney- 
General Carmody of New York, com- 
mission merchants of the State who 
sell only canned fruits and vegetables 
are not required to file a bond with 
the State Department of Agriculture. 

In his opinion to Commissioner 
Husen of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment the Attorney-General, after quot- 
ing section 262 of the agricultural law 
says: 

“There is nothing in this section that 
covers canned goods specifically, and 
their sale should not cause the owner 
to execute a bond to the State and re- 
ceive a license from the State for the 
reason that canned goods have ceased 
to be a farm produce in the strict sense 
of the word, and should be classed as 
manufactured articles. 

“T hold, therefore, that the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, should not re- 
quire commission merchants who sell 
goods which are put up in tin to obtain 
a license and file a bond in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 457 of 
the laws of 1913.” 





Accession to New England Casualty 
Directorate. 

The directorate of the New England 
Casualty Company of Boston, was 
strengthened through the election 
thereto on Thursday last of R. L. Agas- 
siz. Mr. Agassiz is vice-president of 
the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company, 
aud a director of the State Street Trust 
Company, American Trust Company, 
Walter Baker & Company, Ltd., and 
a number of other prominent New Eng- 
land institutions. 





Cupid finds abundant scope for his 
activities in the branch office of the 
Maryland Casualty Company at this 
city. Within the past six years nine- 
teen members of the staff have been 
married, both parties to the union in 
five of the cases being employed in the 
office. Resident Manager Mulvey’s ad- 
ministration is a happy as well as a 
successful one, and the persistency with 
which he is importuned for employ- 
ment is readily understood. 
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Rules That Expense for Acquisition of 
Liability Business Must be 
Limited. 





Contending that “the condition in the 
liability business has become very se- 
rious,” and that a change in present 
practices is imperatively necessary, In- 
surance Commissioner W. M. Shehan of 
Maryland, has advised all liability 
writing companies in his State that the 
expense of getting business must be 
beld sharply in check, his declarations 
in this respect being patterned after 
those of Superintendent Emmet of New 
York. 

Must Get Adequate Premiums. 

Commissioner Shehan’s communica- 
tion in full is as here given: 

It has been repeatedly pointed out, 
and the reports of the various com- 
panies doing liability insurance in this 
state and elsewhere disclose, that the 
condition in the liability business has 
become very serious. This condition 
has arisen primarily from the fact that 
the premuims charged are not sufficient 
to take care of the losses and expenses 
incident to this line of business. A 
continuation of this course can mean 
nothing but disaster to all persons con- 
cerned. 

It is of the greatest importance to 
the assured that companies which is- 
sue these policies shall continue sol 
vent and maintain themselves in such 
financial condition as to meet all just 
claims of the assured against them. 

The loss reserve of the various com- 
panies doing this line of business 
shows that in almost every case there 
has not been a sufficient amount set 
aside to take care of future losses, and 
that the expenses chargeable against 
this class of business are excessive. 

It is the aim of this Department, 
and it should be the aim of all com- 
panies, to remedy this condition, and 
to provide against future disaster by 
securing adequate premiums, and by 
the reduction of expenses to a mini- 
mum. 

Defines Conditions. 


In view of these conditions, this De- 
partment insists upon all companies 
conducting liability business upon a 
sound basis, and directs that the fol- 
lowing regulations in regard thereto be 
complied with: 


1st. Your underwriting to be based 
upon general statistical experience, 
modified by the physical and moral 


hazard of each individual risk, and free 
from the influences of competition. 

2d. Commissions to brokers not to ex- 
ceed 15 per cent. of the premium, and 
perhaps a slight increase over that to 
agents, but in no event should total 
commissions exceed 20 per cent. of the 
total premium. 

3d. Total compensation, including 
salaries, commissions, and al] other al- 
lowances to all brokers, agents, agency 
directors and branch office managers 
not to exceed 20 per cent. of the total 
premium income. 

4th. Administration expenses to be 
minimized. 

These directions become effective 
November 15th, 1913, and apply to all 
your liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation business written in this country. 
If any existing contracts provide for 
commissions or allowances in excess Of 
the above requirements, they should be 
modified accordingly. 

Your company is requested to for- 
ward to this Department not later than 
November 15th, 1913. 

ist. A schedule showing your liability 
and workmen’s compensation rates in 
effect from November 15th, 1913. 

2d. A schedule showing the rate of 
commissions to brokers and agents in 


effect from November 15th, 1913, on 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
business. 

3d. A schedule giving a synopsis of 
all branch office and agency contracts, 
which provide compensation for sal- 
aries or allowances in addition to com- 
mission, showing the compensation, 
including salaries, commissions, and 
all other allowances, in effect 
November 15th, 1913, on liability 
and workmen’s compensation business. 

4th. A statemert showing what steps 
have been taken toward minimizing ad- 
ministration expenses. 

Explains his Requirements. 

The schedules and statement request- 
ed above should be certified to by two 
of the principal officers of your com- 
pany. All companies are expected to 
comply with the above directions, but 
believing that some question may arise 
as to the construction of these regula- 
tions, I desire to submit the following 
explanations: 

1. Direction No. 1, which reads, 
“Your underwriting to be based upon 
general statistical experience, modified 
by the physical and moral hazard of 
each individual risk and free from the 
influences of competition,” is meant 
to apply to Maryland only, but it is 
expected that the companies will con- 
duct their underwriting in all other 
States on a sound and safe basis. 

2. Directions Nos. 2, 3 and 4, apply 
to all of the liability and workmen’s 
compensation business written in this 
country. 

3. The 20 per cent. limitation placed 
upon the rate of commission in Direc- 
tion No. 2 is not meant to cover the 
average rate of commissions, but means 
that the commission rate allowed any 
agent on any risk should not exceed 
20 per cent. of the premium. 

4. It has come to the attention of 
this Department that most of the com- 
panies have already limited the cost of 
solicitation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion business to 1714 per cent. of the 
premiums. The very purpose this De- 
partment has in mind would be defeat- 
ed should the saving made in the cost 
ot securing liability business be added 
to the cost of soliciting compensation 
business. In view of these conditions, 
the various companies should, of 
course, keep the cost of solicitation of 
workmen's compensation business 
within 17% per cent. of the premiums 

5. The 20 per cent. limitation pro- 


vided in Direction No. 3 should in- 
clude the following items: 
(a). Commissions to brokers and 


tocal agents. 

(b). Commissions to general agents. 

(c). Amount of salaries of resident 
or branch office managers. 

(d). Contingent commissions to res- 
ident or branch office managers. 

(e). Payments to agents under prof 
it sharing contracts. 


(f). Salaries and commissions of 
special agents. 
(g). Clerical and supervising cost 


of policies written in agencies. 
(h). Cost of collection of premiums 
in agencies. 


(i). Rent of agency or branch office. 

(j). Compensation of clerical office 
force in agency or branch office. 

(k). Cost of furniture and equip- 
ment. 

(1). Telephone, telegraph, postage, 
ete., at agency in branch office. 

(m). Traveling expenses of mana- 


gers, agents and solicitors. 

This limitation does not cover loss 
expenses, cost of inspection, cost of 
pay roll audits, taxes and governmental 
impositions, stationery, blanks and 
supplies, nor expenses which properly 
belong to home office expenses. 

6. The 20 per cent. limitation in 
Direction No. 3 is not meant to apply 
to each agency or branch office. It 
applies both to the business in Mary- 
land and to the total business. The 
total expense, as defined by Direction 
No. 3 and this letter, should not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent. of the premiums on 
Maryland business, and this same lim- 
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{tation applies to your total business 
written in this country. 

7. The limitation of commissions 
and expenses applies to all lines of the 
liability business as well as compensa- 
tion business and includes employers, 
elevator, general, public, teams, auto- 
mobile, druggists, physicians, etc.. 
liability. 

8. The expenses of an agency office 
located in the home office building of 
any company should be included. 

9. The request for a schedule show- 
ing the liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation rates in effect November 15, 
1913, applies only to Maryland busi- 
ness. 

10. The request for schedues of rates 
of commissions and synopsis of branch 
office and agency contracts applies to 
your total business in this country. 

My sole purpose in taking these steps 
has been a desire to bring about better 
conditions in the liability business as 
a whole. I have endeavored to show 
neither favor nor disfavor to any par- 
ticular company, but to deal with all on 
a fair and equitable basis. 

If it is found, through examination 
or otherwise, that any of the authoriz- 
ed companies of other states are trans- 
acting their business contrary to the 
above recommendations, and in such 
a manner as to jeopardize the interests 
of their assured, I will not hesitate to 
use the power vested by law in the 
insurance commissioner to revoke the 
certificate of authority of any such 
company, whenever, in my judgment, 
such revocation will best promote the 
interests of the people of this State. 

If it is found, through examination or 
otherwise, that any of the domestic 
companies are continuing such prac- 
tices, this Department will, through 
publicity and other means, call the 
attention of the insuring public to the 
character of the protection such com- 
pany is affording. 

If it becomes necessary, this De 
partment will seek, through legisla- 
tion further means for the protection 
of the insuring public. 

It is hoped that the various compa- 
nies will co-operate with this Depart- 
ment in bringing about the reforms 
needed in the conduct of this business, 
and which will be beneficial alike to 
the companies and the insuring public. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that 
having in mind that it is most desir- 
able, as well as expedient, that the re- 
quirements of the several states be 
uniform so far as possible, the Mary- 
land Department has followed in sub- 
stance the recommendation of the New 
York Department in the above require- 
ments. 





Goes to Minneapolis. 





Arthur H. Wright, liability counter- 
man in the New York office of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, has been transfer- 
red to the Minneapolis office under T. 
A. Coerr, manager of the casualty de- 
partment there. Mr. Coerr was former- 
ly attached to the New York office and 
the increased business in the Minne- 
apolis branch now requires an addition 
to the staff. 


Additional Stock for General Accident. 


Subscriptions to a new issue of 125,- 
400 cumulative five per cent. preference 
shares of $5.00 each, is being offered 
investors by the General Accident Fire 
and Life Insurance Corporation of 
Perth, Scotland. 


License Covers Home County Only. 





Company managers have been ad- 
vised by the State Treasurer of Florida 
that some local agents in the State 
make a practice of seeking business be- 
yond their authorized territory, the 
avents’ license law authorizing the ac- 
tivity of its holder only within the 
county limits. 

















IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT AND CONCURRENT 
FORMS 


Address by G. A. Deitch, of Indianapolis, Before the Recent Annual Conven- 
tion of the Indiana State Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 








Wording of Forms Important. 

To the end that the insured shall 
receive what he pays for the form 
should be absolutely correct in the de 
scription and location of the risk. 

In order that the company shall not 
be required to pay more than it should 
on any loss, and to facilitate adjust- 
ments, the forms should be absolutely 
concurrent in words. 

The first thing to be considered is 
the property to be insured, and then to 
properly describe it. There are numer- 
ous decisions by the courts as to what 
was really intended to be insured by 
the policy. These cases all resulted 
from the use cf incorrect forms. If 
the form is correctly drawn, then, in 
cases where two or more policies are 
required to be issued, the forms should 
be absolutely concurrent in the word- 
ing. 

In the earlier days of fire insurance, 
the permit for other insurance did not 
include the word “concurrent,” but 
merely stated that other insurance was 
permitted. The question of contribu- 
tion to the loss arose in nearly every 
case of adjustment, where two or more 
policies existed on the property, as the 
forms on each of the policies were pre- 
pared by different agents, and were not 
concurrent, in words or description of 
the property. 

To obviate these controversies, the 
wording of the permit was changed to 
“Permission is hereby given for other 
concurrent insurance.” 

That this did not meet the anticipa- 
tion of the companies is well testified 
to by the many decisions of the court. 
An illustrative case is Gough v. Davis, 
52 N. Y. Supp. 947, where the court con- 
strued the clause as follows: 

“The object was to give the insured 
permission to have other insurance on 
the property during the existence of 
the policy. This would be concurrent 
insurance in respect of time and of the 
property. It would be concurrent in 
respect of time, though for a shorter 
period than that of the policy, and in 
respect of the property, though not 
upon all of it. It would not be wholly, 
but only partly, concurrent; and that, 
I think, is sufficient, in order to be 
within the terms of the permission. It 
does not seem to me that the insured 
could be expected to understand that 
the word was used in the precise and 
restricted sense that the additional pol- 
icies must exactly concur in covering 
all the property any more than all of 
the time. * * * It is contended in the 
case at bar, however, that the permis- 
sion for other insurance was inten- 
tionally restricted to ‘concurrent’ insur- 
ance for the purpose of avoiding the 
difficulty of apportioning the loss among 
different insurers, where some of the 
policies cover all of the property and 
others cover only specific parts of it. 
If insurers want to express such a 
meaning and make such a contract, in 
order to do away with an old incon: 
venience by the severe alternative of 
a forfeiture, they should do it unequiv- 
ocally; for that is the rule applicable. 
If the words are uncertain, or reason- 
ably susceptible of two constructions, 
the construction of the insured will be 
upheld.” 

In Caraher v. Royal Ins. Co., 63 Hun. 
82; 17 N. Y. Supp. 858, the court held 
that insurance was none the less con- 
current in a case where the loss, if 
any, under one policy would be payable 
to the assured, and under another pol- 
icy the company had by indorsement as- 
sented to its payment to a mortgagee 
as his interest might appear. 

In Corkery v. Security Fire Ins. Co., 
99 Iowa 382, the court said: 

“Defendant claims that these poli- 





cies are non-concurrent, because they 
do not specify the amount of insur- 
ance, separately, on the goods held in 
trust or on commission. It is conceded 
that, if they specified the sum thereof 
applicable to the property covered by 
the policy in suit, they would be con- 
current; but it is insisted that, as 
they are, an adjustment cannot be 
readily made. The provision as to con- 
tribution provides for such adjustment, 
and the fact that it may not be so 
easily made as if the policies each 
covered only the same property is no 
reason for holding them to be non-con- 
current.” 

In Washington-Halligan C. Co. v. 
Merchants B. M. F. Ins. Co., 110 Iowa 
423, the court said: 

“Here the clause ‘other concurrent 
insurance permitted did no more than 
wipe out prohibition of the policy. The 
hazard of excessive insurance was en- 
tirely waived, and, in so far as the risk 
was concerned, it was immaterial 
whether the additional insurance was 
on one or all the items covered by 
the defendant’s contracts. ‘Concurrent 
insurance, under the circumstances, 
means any insurance running with that 
of the defendant, and sharing its risk. 
If so, it would include policies cover- 
ing, not only a part of defendant’s risk, 
but all of it, and more.” 

For a full and careful discussion of 
the question of contributions to the 
loss in cases of concurrent and non-con- 
current insurance, I refer you to Rich- 
ards on Insurance Law, pages 437 to 
440, inclusive. I quote the following 
from Mr. Richards’ book: 

“A difficult class of problems is fre- 
quently presented for adjustment, 
where blanket or general insurance, 
covering the larger range of property, 
is called upon to contribute with 
specific or less general insurance, cov- 
ering a part or several parts of the 
same property. These problems relate 


to a subject known as ‘partially con- 
current apportionments.’ 

“The courts have never agreed upon 
any uniform and clearly defined set of 
rules to be applied to all the varying 
conditions presented in such and simi- 
lar cases. Shall the blanket be piled 
up to its full amount, successively, on 
the various classes or parcels of prop- 
erty sustaining the loss, so that the 
whole of it shall contribute with each 
specific policy, or, before seeking to 
apportion the loss, shall the more gen- 
eral insurance be first distributed in 
some way either among all the classes 
or parcels of property which it covers, 
or among those only which have sus- 
tained damage, or among those only 
which need it, or among those which 
most need it, and if so, in what way 
shall it be distributed? In other words, 
what is the ‘whole insurance,’ both gen- 
eral and specific, upon the classes of 
property or items damaged, the poli- 
cies nowhere defining the phrase? In 
searching for an answer to these practi- 
cal inquiries, we find it impossible to 
harmonize the decisions of the courts 
or the views of experts. One principle, 
however, the courts seem to hold in 
common, to-wit, that, unless the ex- 
press phraseology of the policies pro- 
hibits, the contribution clause ought 
not to be so applied as to diminish the 
protection of the insured; since usually 
the insurer fixes the amount of his pre 
mium regardless of other insurance, 
and if, after the fire, he happens to find 
other insurance which relieves him in 
part from his liability, it is a piece of 
pure good fortune. His principal en- 
gagement is to pay the loss in full up 
to the face of his policy, and the in- 
sured has given no promise to take out 
or to keep up other insurance.” 
Concurrent Forms and Concurrent In- 

surance. 

The agent and the companies must 
keep in mind the difference between 
“concurrent forms” and “concurrent in- 
surance.” 

The term “concurrent insurance” 
does not require “concurrent forms” 
but “concurrent forms” necessarily re- 
quires full contributing concurrent in- 
surance, and this is the object sought 
after. Once having adopted concur- 
rent forms, the question of concurrent 
insurance will take care of itself. 





and Theft Insurance; Plate 


Collision), Physicians’, Druggists’, Owners’ and 
Steam-Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Semi-Annual Statement, June 30, 1913 


a 
Eee, eee 
Surplus over all Liabilities... .. 
Losses paid to June 30,1913 .... 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, Health and Disability Insurance; Bur; dary Larceny, 
Glass Insurance; Liability Insurance—Employers’, Pa i 

(Personal Injury and Property Damage), Automobile (Personal infers. Property Damage and 
+ tion — 


$10,824,349.81 
7,903,328.86 
1,000,000.00 
1,921,020.95 
42,907,985.38 


ic. Teams 


dlords’, Elevator, W. P 











Capital & Surplus a 


Southwestern Casualty 


Insurance Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


President, HOMER EADS 
Vice-President M. T. COGLEY 


Agents wanted everywhere in the State of Texas, for Accident, Plateglass, 
Burglary and Bonding Lines 


$290,000.00 








DR. BACON SAUNDERS, President 


Capital 
$300,000 









C. D. HILL, V.-P. and Genl. Mgr. 


Surplus 
$300,000 
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SPECIAL TALKS WITH LOCAL AGENTS 





A New Jersey local agent 
Making whose knowledge of cas- 
Use of uaity lines was limited, 
The System found that he was unable, 
by reason of his lack of 
experience, to give the casualty end of 
his representation the amount of busi- 
ness to which it was entitled. Other 
agents in his city wrote what lines 
there were on the surface, but he was 
convinced that none of this casualty 
business was systematically canvassed 
and that it would be a fallow field for 
him if he could get properly under way. 
Instead of going along in a half-hearted 
way or dropping the matter as most 
men would have done when confronted 
with the situation, the local agent wrote 
the special agent of a multiple line 
company in his office, asking him if he 
couldn’t arrange to put in a whole day 
in the agent’s town. 

The special agent set a day. To- 
gether he and the local agent made 
up a list of favorable prospects for dif- 
ferent casualty lines as well as some 
bonding business and they put in the 
day making calls. The business men of 
the place took it as an honor to have 
a special representative of the casualty 
company call with the local agent. 
They got new and important informa- 
tion concerning indemnity and _ its 
effect on their business. A considerable 
amount of business was written on the 
spot through the skillful work of the 
special agent and in doubtful cases and 
even when there was a refusal, the 
special agent would not let the matter 
be closed there but put binders on a 
lot of risks with the understanding that 
it was to protect them until they had 
a further opportunity to discuss the 
matter with the local agent. Some of 
this business was closed too and the 
net result showed that that agent, 
simply by taking advantage of the sys- 
tem that was available for him, had 
a fine start in these lines including the 
education gained from the personal ex- 
ample of the trained special agent. 

There are many other ways in which 
agents could use the established sys- 
tem in their business to their profit. 
All companies get out literature which 
can be used effectively and many com- 
panies will communicate directly with 
prospects giving them expert advice on 
matters pertaining to their business 
and its relation to insurance. 

7. e ” 

It remains for someone 
with the mental bent of a 
statistician to figure out 
how much time is wasted 
by agents trying to keep 
in force policies which threaten every 
day to lapse because they were not 
sufficiently explained by the agent 
when they were written. The United 
States Health & Accident Co. touches 
on this important subject saying: 

“Your time is valuable. Use a few 
minutes more of it with each man when 
you are selling the policy in the first 
place, and you will save hours later on 
in trying to induce him to keep it up. 

“First impressions are lasting. If 
you go to the bottom of the proposition 
when you sell the policy you will have 
a permanent policyholder. The pros- 
pect who understands that indemnity is 
not paid unless there is medical at- 
tendance; wbo knows that illness ‘in- 
demnity is paid only for total disability 
—not partial disability; who realizes 
that illness indemnity depends upon 
confinement and non-confinement; who 
knows that his premium must be paid 
on or before the first of the month 
without default; who understands that 
tle “Perfect’ policy, unless a ‘Special,’ 
does not pay for the first week of ill- 
ness; and who has learned from you 
in plain language all of the various 
features and conditions of the policy, 
becomes a policyholder of three, five or 
ten years standing, and his policy is 
maintained with the least possible 
effort. If, however, he does not under- 
stand one or more of these points, when 


Explain 
All the 
Contract 





a claim arises, ether on his own policy 
or a policy carried by one of his friends, 
if the representative is a conscien- 
tious insurance worker, he will have to 
use valuable time in reinstating him. 

“Be your own underwriter. Proper 
inquiry, which can be made tactfully, 
will enable you to determine just as 
readily as anyone else whether a pros- 
pect is a desirable risk. Size up your 
prospects and leave out those who are 
undesirable before you write up the 
applications and you will save cancel- 
lations later. The time to talk “re- 
leases’ is before the application is 
signed, not after. Care and time used 
before you get the signature on the 
‘dotted line’ will save a hundredfold 
the care and time necessary to keep 
the business in force if it is written up 
in a slipshod manner. Leave out the 
spectacular methods of the fly-by-nights 
who write applications but who are not 
real insurance writers, and stick to the 
good business only, and you will have 
a constantly increasing renewal and a 
long list of satisfied and enthusiastic 
policyholders.” 

” os 
In describing the occu- 
pation of an applicant 
for personal accident 
or health insurance it 
is the duty of the agent 
to follow the instructions and classifi- 
cations of the rate manual without 
deviation. It is surprising how much 
trouble is encountered in connection 
with this and other vital points that 
should be settled beyond despute in 
the application before the policy is 
written at all. Incomplete applications 
are a source of endless trouble and yet 
the agents continue to be very remiss 
in this respect. 

“Just as much care should be used 
in this as is necessary in the issuance 
of the policies by the Company,” says 
the National Casualty Co. to its agents, 
“as the application forms a vital part 
of the contract. If the Company sent 
out policies half-completed, illegibly 
written, etc., the field men would be the 
first to complain. Isn’t it fair then that 
a little extra care be used in complet- 
ing the applications before 
them in? Over eighty per cent. 
delays in the issuance of policies are 


Necessity of 
Completed 
Applications 


sending | 
of the} 


caused by little mistakes or omissions | 


that could be avoided by a last final 
inspection of the applications before 
sending them in to the Company. Laws 
have been enacted in many of the 
States definitely forbidding the chang- 
ing of an application in any particular 
after the signature of the applicant has 
been secured, so that when an applica- 
tion comes to the Company incorrect 
in any particular there is but one thing 
that can be done—reject the applica- 
tion and call for an entirely new one. 
Just a little extra care by everybody 
on this will help a lot.” 


* + * 
Business concerns of 
Keep A every kind nowadays 


Follow-Up ‘have some sort of a fol- 

System low-up system by which 

they keep tab on cus- 

tomers and learn whether these people 

continue to buy, and if they don’t buy, 

an effort is made to find out why and 
to again secure their trade. 

Every insurance agent should have 
a follow-up system to keep track of the 
people he insures in order to get their 
renewals and also to keep track of his 
prospects. 

When you get @ man’s money and 
hand him his policy, don’t consider 
that you are done with him and that he is 
worked out. View him in the light 
that you are a storekeeper and he is 
a customer. You have sold him one 
bill of goods and you want to retain 
his trade. Before the policyholder’s 
insurance expires go after him for a 
renewal—go after him with the same 
vigor and in the same spirit that you 
tackled him for his original applica- 
tion, and in ninety-nine cases out of 





a hundred you will continue to hold | 
him as a customer. The great majority | 
of lapses are caused by the agent 

neglecting to go after the renewals. | 

The other phase of the follow-up 

proposition is to keep continually 

after the prospect until you land him. 

Don’t be a bore or a nuisance. Again, 

like the merchant, present your wares 

to him in an attractive way and 

solicit his trade in a convincing man- 

ner and don’t give up until you have 

secured his name on the dotted line. 

It may take a year or a couple of 

years to land him, but the game is 

worth the effort and the hardest fel- 

lows to convince usually turn out to 
be the permanent customers.—Ameri- 
can Casualty Bulletin. 

” - . 


A reader asks if the | 
Uses of bonding companies ever | 
Short Form issue a _ surety bond 
Applications without the usual in- 
vestigation. Where the 
applicant for a bond has been previ- 
ously bonded by some other surety | 
company and the record is satisfactory 
a bond may be isued without investi- 
gation in the case of preferred risks 
as bank employes. It is usually stipu- 
lated that in such cases the bond must 
be for at least $5,000 or $10,000. The 
agent usually supplies some information | 
concerning the applicant however, for 
purposes of the record. 





Wants $30,000 Damages. 





| 
Alleging that while employed as a | 
pressman on the Hartford Times, in | 
March 1909, his left hand was crushed. 
Albert T. Wallace has brought suit oad 
$30,000 damages. 





KEEP POSTED By Reading 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
—Each Week-——_————— | 


Subscription $3 Per Annum | 











of hem tore 
SUPERIOR POLICIES 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 








GEORGE J. KUEBLER 
Attorney - at - Law 


| 


EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON || 


INSURANCE MATTERS 
Briefs of the Law in any State 
on Matters of 


INSURANCE 


a Specialty 





-:-- References on Application --:- 





| Suite 720-29 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill, 


TELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817) 
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The Employers’ Liability 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 


i 


| 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 


"SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 





YOUR 
CLIENTS 
WANT THE 


WE WRITE: 


Capital 
$3,000,000 
ORGANIZED, 1890 


NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE, 84 William Street 
Phone: John 2432 


“F. & D.” GUARANTEE 


{ Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
| Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto’ 


Total Assets 
$11,525,023.01 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Co. CE MARYLAND 


EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
We Do Business Everywhere 


ARE Yot 
REPRESENT- 
ING US? 


Surplus to Policy-holders 
$6,149,951.37 





NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE. 2 Rector Street 
Phone: Rector 2000 








Home Office, 


LAT 
is 


a 


E 
ONA 
HEA 


DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Go.) 
47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


AL ACCIDENT POLI CIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
8, WM. BURTON, Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGRTIC 


ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ase’t Sec. 
AGENTS WANTED 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 








Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55S JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 
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OPEN TERRITORY 





Personal Producers who have also ability to organize 
territory and build a staff of productive agents will find 


abundant opportunity and salable policies with 


Scranton Life Insurance Company 


JAS. S. McANULTY, President 
SCRANTON, PA. 





Whilden & Hancock 


95 WILLIAM ST. 


es ae NEW YORK 





General Brokerage Business 
..-All Branches... 








“PROMPT ATTENTION” 











Equitable Advantages 


SOME OF THE GOOD THINGS ENJOYED 
BY EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVES 


The backing of one of the largest and strongest financial 
institutions in the world. 

A Participating Company. 

A Prompt Paying Company. Of the 5,153 domestic death claims 
paid by the Equitable during 1912, nearly 98% were paid within 
one day after receipt of ‘* Proofs of Death.’’ 

A Company whose policies are standard contracts, drawn to con- 
form to the insurance laws of New York and other States. 


A Company issuing every desirable form of insurance including 
Corporation Insurance, Income Insurance, Group Insurance, 
Monthly Premium Insurance, Home Purchase Insurance, Joint 
Life Insurance and a large variety of Annuities. 

A Company sufficiently large and strong to insure applicants for 
large amounts under a single policy. 

A Company whose policyholders include the world’s Captains 
of Industry whose identification with the Equitable is in itself an 
endorsement. 

A Company whose canvassing documents are comprehensive, 
adequate and attractive. 

A Company engaged in a broad “conservation of life,” move- 
ment—aiminy to lengthen the lives of its policyholders as well as 
insuring them 

The Society has openings in practically every State for energetic soliciting 
agents of character and ability. Address 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


165 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK 





A Distributed Influence 


The FIRST NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, D. C., is literally “in 
the hands of its friends.” These friends are more than 
2,000 in number, residing in each of the 48 States. 
This army of friends is made up of the Company’s 
stockholders— substantial business men who have sub- 
scribed to the FIRST NATIONAL’S two millions of 
capital and surplus. Many of them are also loyal 
buyers of the Company’s policies. 








If the First National is not among the Companies 
you represent, both you and we should know why. 
This can be easily determined by correspondence. 


Write us 


First NATIONAL Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Chartered 18 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 

INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,229,377,814 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 13,634 applied for 


Purely Mutual 


$61,353,000 of additional insurance in the Northwestern last year. 
SATISFIED AGENTS earn the largest incomes because Northwestern 
policies are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


1912 Lergest Year in History of Company 
It will pay you to investigate the reasons 


Write to 








H. F, NORRIS, Supt. of Agencies Largest Dividends 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Lowest Cost 
Best Policy 


Income Insurance 
Corporation Insurance 
Partnership Insurance 








Liability Accident 


Fidelity and Disability 


Plate Glass 





Surety Bonds 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company 
of America 


Home Office: 133 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














